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Dispelling the time-worn theory that 


large molded plastic pieces are imprac- 
tical and uneconomical, these Admiral 
phonograph and radio-phonograph 
cabinets effectively demonstrate that 
large products as well as small can be 
molded of Durez phenolic plastics. 

The bigger cabinet (right) when as- 
sembled contains a five-tube radio and 
automatic record player. The molded 
Durez body weighs 94 pounds and the 
cover 34% pounds. This makes a total 


cabinet weight of only 13 pounds. 


Radio Frequency Preheat 


Compression-molded in a 400-ton 
press, the special Durez compound 
used in this larger unit is preheated 
by radio frequency. This modern 
method of production facilitates the 


INTERESTED 
IN LARGE PLASTIC 
PIECES ? 


results in the strong, attractive cabi- 
net shown. 

The smaller unit, Admiral’s automatic 
record player, is also molded of Durez 


but in a 300-ton press. 


Why Plastics? 
The progressive Admiral Corporation 
experimented and found that for top 
quality cabinets of this type— having 
light weight and an integral, lustrous 
finish, plastics were better suited than 
any other material. 


Why Phenolic Plastics? 
The excellent moldability, impact 
strength, eye-appealing finish, and the 
non-resonance of phenolic plastics 
proved the decisive factors in the choice 


of these most-versatile-of-all-plastics. 


J 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


molding operation considerably and 


Why Durez Phenolic Plastics? 
As specialists in the product 
phenolic plastics for the past quang 
century, the Durez staff have develope 
more than 300 multi-propertied Dure 
phenolic molding compounds fro 
which to select the plastic that pr 


cisely fits the job. 


Write for Free Booklet 


“Machining Data on Phenolic Plastics 


is an informative manual which cove 


all the standard machining operation 


encountered in the average plant. Wri 


for your free copy. No obligation 


course. Durez Plastics & Chemicals 
Inc., 23 Walck Road, North Tonawanda 
New York. Export Agents. Omn: Produc 
Corporation 40 East 34th Street, New 2 
16, N. ». 


SPECIALIZED BANKING. . . . Both as to resources and abil- 
ity to serve the public, the banks are today in the best position in their history 
to meet the specialized needs of business, large and small... The experience 
of the war has developed new industrial processes—we might almost say, new 
industries. We face an age of specialization, highly developed techniques, 
and perhaps narrower margins of profit... This means that customers will 
require from banks a high degree of accurate knowledge of what business 
is and the kind of financial help each particular business needs. For 42 
years the officers of Bankers Trust Company have been selected and trained 


to render highly specialized service from the customer’s viewpoint. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Unroreseen difficulties slowed up 
producticn for a while all along the 
line. This can mean that your war- 
worn boilers, turbines, engines or 
electrical equipment will have to 
serve even longer than you expected. 
For, as with other things, deliveries 
of much new power equipment may 
be a long way off. 

An accident to your present over- 
worked power equipment would 
delay production of goods while 
markets must still be won. Competent 
inspections and servicing were never 
more important than they are now. 

To help forestall trouble, many in- 
dustries are making increasing use of 
the protective features of Hartford 
The Com- 


pany’s thorough inspections spot 


Steam Boiler insurance. 


unsafe conditions in power units— 


Reconversion delays have posed more 
power problems for you 


enable plants to correct these danger 
points before accidents occur. Many 
policyholders consider this unique 
engineering service to be worth sev- 
eral times the premium cost. 

Hartford Steam Boiler engincers, 
the country’s largest staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment protec- 
tion, draw upon the Company’s 80 
years of experience in this one 
specialized line. These field men are 
located so they can be reached quickly 
in an emergency. 

So widely are these engineering 
benefits recognized by power-plant 
operators that Hartford Steam Boiler 
is their first choice, by a wide margin. 
Your own agent or 
broker can tell you 
how the Company 
can serve your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FAT TO WAGE-POLICY 


inion pressure is driving the new 
stabilization policy in the direc- 

of wage making on a union-wide 
er than an industry basis—and it has 

Administration worried. That's 
's behind the confusing series of 
es and countermoves on wages for 
| fabricators and processors. 

though the stabilization policy pro- 
s for approval of price increases to 
pensate for the general pattern of 
se increases in each industry, the 
'(. steelworkers’ union has been de- 
nding the same 184¢ boost which it 
in basic steel in other industries in 
ich it has contracts—including some 
k and container manufacturers as 
| as steel fabricators. It has been 
muraged in this direction by a letter 
» Chester Bowles approving the 
i¢ increase for fabricating plants 
ere the union was on strike. 


man Takes a Hand 


feanwhile, other C.I.O. unions have 
en to demanding a standard wage in- 
ase for all their members, regardless 
industry divisions. It was fear of this 
eading tendency that apparently led 
sident Truman to slap down both 
wles and Philip Murray this week by 
sisting that wage settlements in strike- 
und fabricating plants must be nego- 
ted independently of the boost in 
sic steel. 

Truman’s move puts the unions on 
tice that he won’t stand for too much 
ping of the stabilization policy, but 
s unlikely to have much effect on the 
pmediate problems of the fabricators. 
ficials at the Office of Economic Sta- 
lization see no conflict between the 
bwles and Truman statements. 
Steel fabricators, they say, who are 
ling to pay the 184¢ can grant it up 
Mar. 15 without obtaining prior ap- 
wal—and can expect compensatory 
ice increases. But they are at liberty 
negotiate with the union for a lower 
~ without waiving any of their 
phts 


ONGRESSIONAL REVOLT 


The House is enjoying its periodic 
volt against the remnants of wartime 
gmentation. The congressmen have 
town out of the housing bill what 
\pediter Wilson Wyatt considers the 
cart of his program—building material 
ibsidies and house price ceilings. And 
w they are sharpening their knives 
‘ price control extension legislation. 
\s usual, the Administration is rely- 
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ing on the Senate as a backstop. Though 
the housing campaigners are dubious 
about price ceilings, they are hopeful 
that the Senate will restore the subsidies 
—and that a lot of congressmen who 
voted against them in the House will 
accept the Senate action. 

Similarly, although the price control 
act will get a ak going over in the 
House, the Administration expects the 
Senate to repair most of the damage. 
But the situation is dangerous enough 
to force a change of strategy. Original 
plan was to get price control renewed 
early to eliminate speculative hoarding. 
Now there’ll be a return to the strategy 
of previous years—bring Congress up 
against the gun of the June 30 ex- 
piration date and jam the bill down 
its throat. 


SUPERSENIORITY LOSES 


Expectation is that the Supreme 
Court will uphold this week’s split de- 
cision in the New York circuit court 
which rejected the contention of Lewis 
B. Hershey, director of Selective Serv- 
ice, that the Selective Service Act gives 
war veterans “superseniority’”’ rights to 
their jobs. 

Until this first decision by a federal 
appellate court, the score between 
Hershey and organized labor in the 
lower courts was even. Two had ruled 
in favor of labor’s position that the vet- 
eran is entitled only to that seniority 
which he would have had if he had 
stayed on the job instead of entering 
military service. Two others supported 
Hershey's interpretation. 


A CAT FOR ICC TO BELL 


For hard-pressed inflation controllers 
there’s consolation in the fact that they 
can stave off indefinitely one price-boost- 
ing jolt that will lift all industry off its 
heels. The rail freight rate increase will 
be a whopper when it comes, but it can 
be held off for months. 

Already paying more for steel and 
oil, the roads face a bigger coal bill from 
John L. Lewis at about the same time 
that the rail unions get the big wage 
boost that’s in the cards—a wage boost 
that’s retroactive to Jan. 1. All these 
add up to a rate increase much bigger 
than the 3%-6% granted in 1942 and 
taken away again in 1943. 

This would be very tough for the 
OPA to take, but it knows that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
deliberative body which can be very, 
very deliberate. 


SPOILING U.S. APPETITE 


Membership of Chester Davis’ Fam- 
ine Emergency Committee leans heavily 
to opinion molders (page 17) as is nat- 
ural, since its mission is to spoil the ap 
petite of the American public. Any vol 
untary reductions in eating which the 
committee can bring about will ease the 
pressure on domestic supplies resulting 
from pre-emptive government buying 
for shipment to famine areas abroad. 

Davis’ committee is readying its pub- 
licity barrage. Herbert Hoover, honor- 
ary chairman, has headed for Europe, 
along with Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald of the 
Combined Food Board, to bring back a 
report on how bad conditions are. And 
a second mission—Col. R. L. Harrison 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
Fred Rossiter, Dept. of Agriculture Far 
East expert—is making a quick trip to 
the Orient to report on the developing 
rice crisis. 

Rep. Stephen Pace’s food investigat- 
ing committee will provide another 
sounding board to impress the public. 

Skeptical for many months about 
the seriousness of the world food short 
age, the Administration is swinging to 
the view that conditions are going to be 
bad through most of 1947. ‘This coun 
try’s present export commitments arc 
expected to increase; they include no 
allowance for the oriental situation. 
Even with good weather, Europe’s 1946 
crop will suffer from lack of fertilizc: 
and hungry labor. And officials are get 
ting increasingly worried about our own 


1946 wheat crop (page 10). 


ECCLES IS WARMING UP 


The Federal Reserve Board may soon 
quit the quiet corner to which it re- 
signed itself during the war. 

Chairman Marriner 5. Eccles is ex- 
pected to ask Congress soon for sub 
stantially increased powers over the per 
centage of cash reserves which member 
banks must carry against deposits. ‘The 
object is to force banks to disgorge a 
big chunk of their government bond 
holdings, a prime factor in the tremen- 
dous wartime expansion of bank de- 


posits (BW—Feb.9’46,p19). 


EXECUTIVE INCENTIVE 


From under the wing of Henry Wal- 
lace, of all people, comes a proposal to 
lower personal income tax rates on 
upper bracket earned income. ‘The 
scheme is the product of a study of in- 
centive pay tt initiated by Albert 
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Several years ago in the face of 
growing complications in labor ac- 
counting, the American Seating 
Company of Grand Rapids installed 
National Industrial Accounting 
Machines. 


Immediately, the cost of payroll 
production per employee was re- 
duced 41%. The direct over-all sav- 
ing was approximately $25,000 per 
year. Earlier and more accurate 
reports were obtained. The total 
cost of the new system was less than 
the annual saving. 

Here’s what the National system does 
for American Seating: Payroll check for 
each employee showing in printed fig- 
ures gross pay, amount of each deduc- 
tion, and net amount of check. A com- 
plete payroll summary and detailed 
employee’s earnings record showing 
same printed data. Distribution of costs 
by department and by job. Elimina- 


a 


tion of direct labor distribution work 
formerly done by cost department and 
factory clerks. 


The American Seating Com- 
pany’s business is building a large 
part of the nation’s school desks 
and seating for theatres, audito- 
riums, and transportation. Its in- 
stallations range from Radio City 
Music Hall to the smallest school 
room. 


However, the size or nature of the 
business does not matter. There is 
a National Accounting Machine for 
every plan of industrial and payroll 
accounting as well as for all types of 
business accounting. Let a National 
representative examine your needs 
and make recommendations with- 
out obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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How American Seating Company cuts its 
labor accounting costs almost in half! 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines 
by the American Seating Co. 


EEPER 
Railro: 


pt. to 
wing 
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Cping 


ing, Chicago businessman whom 
ce brought into the Commerce 
from a general’s uniform at the 


Dept. | 
shave been collected on incentive 
and bonus schemes for labor, and 
s forms of commission arrange- 
for salesmen. Along the same line, 
ing believes that present high sur- 
6s offer insufficient incentive to 
sutives to push operations to a 
evel. The idea has been broached 
Treasury Dept.—and received the 
noncommittal response. 


| 


PORT FOR UNIONS 


observations” of President Tru- 
fact-finding panel in the steel 
ive given new impetus to union 
] x restoration of wartime 
ings under a shorter peacetime 


ter noting that the C.1.O. steel- 
cers would be entitled to not more 
) 12.6¢-an-hour increase on the basis 
he 33% increase in cost of living, 
nel pointed out that an increase 
22.6¢ would be necessary to restore 
ime earnings when the industry 
pmed to a 40.2-hour week which pre- 
ed in 1942. On this basis the 184¢ 
: recommended by the President 
justified, the panel concluded. 

The announced policy of the Ad- 
istration is that the employer should 
ke up for some, but not all, of the 
5 in wartime take-home pay. 


SER’S CRY IS HEARD 


he Justice Dept. listened attentively 
Henry Kaiser's complaint that the 
tl companies were refusing his orders 
prisal for his quick settlement with 
0.’s steelworkers. (His Fontana mill 
ed to an 184¢ raise, had no strike.) 
but any action would require evi- 
ce of conspiracy, and Kaiser's pub- 
outcry could be interpreted as de- 
dence on the pressure of popular 
tion in his effort to get sheet for 
cars. 

urthermore, the steel industry can 
vy show that it requires Herculean 
ots to find a few extra tons out of 
even for old customers, 


EEPER APPEAL 


Railroads had expected the Justice 
pt. to orree the trial court decision 
Owing them to buy out Pullman’s 
‘ping car business (BW—Dec.29'45, 
, but they now wish more than 
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ever that they had taken up Pullman’s 
sale offer when it was made instead of 
waiting until other bidders put in an 
appearance. 

The appeal, which goes direct to the 
Supreme Court, will hold up the sale 
of the sleeping car business for a year 
or more. Meanwhile, the individual 
roads don’t know exactly what to do 
about ordering new sleeper equipment. 
Also, there always is the chance that 
the Justice Dept. will get its way and 
that the court will approve sale to the 
group which includes Otis & Co., 
Cleveland investment house, and Robert 
R. Young, the maverick railroad execu- 
tive (page 34). 


RAIL RATE SHOWDOWN 


The government’s antitrust suit 
against the western railroads (BW—Oct. 
6'45,p24) finally is working around to 
a showdown on the basic issue: whether 
the antitrust laws can be used to break 
up the longstanding system of fixing 
freight rates through a network of 
bureaus and conferences. 

The 47 defendants’ answer, filed this 
week, contended that collaboration in 
rate-making was a practical necessity 
and a legal requirement under present 
law. 

The case almost certainly will be 
fought up to the Supreme Court. Mean- 
while, railroad men are looking more 
and more longingly toward the Senate, 
where the Bulwinkle bill specifically 
exempting rate-making conferences from 
the antitrust laws is hanging fire. 


BYRNES ISN’T QUITTING 


Discount the epidemic of denials that 
James F. Byrnes is on his way out of 
the cabinet, but he will be there for 
quite a while yet. 

There’s no doubt that President Tru- 
man would like to see Byrnes go. ‘Tru- 
man is more in sympathy with the 
Anglo-American anti-Comintern pact 
proposed in Churchill’s speech—which 
‘Truman saw before it was delivered— 
than with Byrnes’ policy of “‘appease- 
ment” toward Russia. But Byrnes won't 
resign willingly. And Truman will hesi- 
tate a long time before he puts himself 
on the spot of having to appoint a new 
“vice-president.” 


PROTESTS UNHEEDED 


The flareup within the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service against appointment of 
former National War Labor Board per- 


| ASHINGTON BULLETIN (Continued) 


sonnel to key jobs won't get anywhere. 
The infusion of new blood is part of the 
program recommended last November 
by President Truman's labor-manag« 

ment conference to strengthen the trou 

ble-shooting organization. 

Conciliators are not under civil ser 
ice. Consequently, the inefficient and 
old—many of them past the retirement 
age—are fearful for their jobs. 


FRESHMAN HAZING 


J. A. Krug, new Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, will get his bapttsm of fire in John 
L. Lewis’ battle with the government 
for higher wages, better working condi 
tions for his coal miners. One of the 
jobs that Krug inherits from Harold | 
Ickes is that of Solid Fuels Adminis 
trator. This wartime organization was 
to be liquidated Mar. 1, but President 
Truman has asked it to carry on at least 
until June 1 because of the coal strike 
threat (page 78). 


ALMOST A PRECEDENT 


The natural gas industry lamented 
the shape of things to come this week 
when the Federal Power Commission 
issued its second order within 90 days 
setting a 6% rate of return for a 
natural gas company instead of the 
usual 64%. In establishing 6% for 
the Penn-York Natural Gas Corp., 
whose only customer is Republic Light, 
Heat & Power Co. serving in New York 
state, FPC followed the pattern of its 
order setting 6% for Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. by emphasizing Penn-York’s 
adequate depreciation reserve, and long- 
term gas purchase contracts at one end 
of the line and long-term sales contracts 
at the other. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Federal Reserve Board expects to be 
out by midyear with the result of its 
survey of savings—who has the savings 
and what they intend to do with them. 


Sampling interviews are already under 
way. 

Because he drew a split decision from 
the undermanned Supreme Court in a 
case involving the Robinson-Patman 


antiprice-discrimination act (BW—Ieb. 
16’46,p7), Thurman Arnold has _peti- 
tioned for a rehearing before the full 
court. 

It begins to look as if Congress will 
really slap a law on James Caesar Pe- 
trillo. Other labor leaders won’t be 
too unhappy if the A.F.L. music czar’s 
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contributed 
to a machine 
design for 
the future 


The same bred-in-the- 
bone PRECISION. 
EERING brings you 
a chain of production 
advantages through 
speed of output, easy 
operation, low main- 
tenance and other 
economies. 


Builders of Automatic 
* Precision Machines 
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high-handed activities are curbed by 
congressional action. 

Natural rubber allocations will be in- 
creased shortly from 10,000 tons to 15,- 
000 tons a month. Most of the increase 
will go into better heavy-duty bus and 
truck tires for summer use. 

The CPA burnt its fingers again on 
relaxation of a wartime contro]—by per- 
mitting use of natural rubber for ex- 
perimental manufacture of rubber 
cement. Through the black market the 
rubber is turning up in ladies’ handbags, 
shoes, etc., and controls have been put 
back on. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


George W. Mason, 54-year-old presi- 
dent of Nash-Kelvinator, is well 
equipped to guide the Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. around the sharp 
curves of wages, prices, and reconver- 
sion on the road back. 

The quiet efficiency of cigar-chewing 
Mason is one reason he was picked for 
A.M.A.’s presidency to succeed Alvan 
Macauley of Packard, who resigned 
after 18 years in the post. And he was 
a fairly natural choice in view of the 
policy that the association should not 
be headed by a representative of the 
Big ‘Three (Ford does not belong to the 
organization). 

Mason was introduced to automo- 
biles in his boyhood; he worked in his 
father’s dealership in Valley City, 
N. D., before going to the University 
of Michigan to study business admin- 
istration and engineering. He went to 
Studebaker in 1913, to Dodge in 1915, 
to Manhattan’s Irving National Bank 
in 1919, was in charge of Chrysler 
manufacturing from 1921 to 1926, then 
became president of Copeland Products, 
Inc. 

In 1928 Mason was president of 
Kelvinator Corp. Charles Nash, major 
stockholder of Nash Motors Co., wanted 
him for president. Kelvinator demurred, 
and the answer to mutual desires was a 
merger—Nash-Kelvinator—in 1936. 

As A.M.A. president, Mason will look 
over a broad sweep of activity. The asso- 
ciation administers the cross-licensing 
arrangement between vehicle competi- 
tors, under which they permit each 
other to use their patents without roy- 
alty payments. It runs the annual 
Automobile Show, sponsors research on 
every subject of interest to the member 
corporations through its offices in De- 
troit, Washington, and New York. 


The Pictures——Int. News—15; Harris & 
Ewing—17; Acme—19, 26 (left); Press Assn.- 
26 (right), 40, 64, 83, 10i; Charles Phelps 
Cushing—78. 
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Industrial activity by the middle of March will just about be back to 
where it was before the steel strike. 


But the situation isn’t as pretty as one might think. 
We shall just be over the effects of the steel strike when we find 
ourselves face-to-face with an Apr. 1 crisis in coal. 


eo 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers and the operators, left to their 
own devices, probably could come to terms early in April if not by the time 
their contract runs out the end of this month (page 78). 
But the wage-price formula is in the way. 


The coal operators probably won’t grant a wage boost as large as Lewis 
demands without assurances on prices. And Economic Stabilization Director 
Chester Bowles has said, in so many words, that he won’t approve a price 
increase until after wages are raised. 

In addition, the coal industry is earning pretty good money now whereas 
it had losses in the 1936-39 period which OPA uses as its profits base in 
figuring prices. Bowles thus might tell the operators they don’t need relief. 


On the other hand, the coal people can claim hardship, pointing to huge 
deficits in the 1936-39 period. Would OPA say: “O.K. But at your present 
profit rate you can give on wages and still make money’? 

If so, the deadlock in coal might last all summer. 

© 

The coal settlement, when it comes, probably will be rather like that 
in steel. And for much the same reason: We can do without coal even less 
than we could without steel. 

Here’s the way it looks. The miners will walk out (in reality, against the 
government's price policy). After a time, shortage of coal will begin to slow 
the wheels of industry (barring a government takeover). Bowles will tell the 
operators that if they raise wages a certain percentage, he will grant price 
relief of about so-and-so-much. ; 

This way, he could give the appearance of sticking to his policy of no 
price concession until after a wage agreement has been signed. If he does 
it quickly enough, we may not lose too much coal output. 


é 
High coal production in January and February helps cushion consuming 
industries against a possible walkout of the miners. Consumption was 


reduced, meanwhile, by the month-long steel strike. 

Industrial stocks of bituminous rose from December to January—one 
of the months when the seasonal decline usually is pretty sharp. 

In terms of the number of days’ supply on hand, industrial consumers 
on the average are ever so slightly better off than a year ago; in terms of 
actual tonnage, however, stockpiles are below the end of January, 1945. 

& 

The Administration’s new wage-price formula so far has just one success 
to its credit against the many failures. The rubber industry reached a wage 
agreement without being struck (page 84). 

e 

Consuming industries this week were getting their first good look at the 
new steel prices. 

The OPA adjustments clearly are designed to help the smaller, non- 
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integrated steel companies. The semifinished steel they buy gets relatively 


small price increases, and the finished products they turn out in general 
receive above-average advances. 
There is some doubt, however, that everything will work so nicely. 


Will the integrated mills sell semifinished steel to the nonintegrated 
companies or will they finish it themselves into long-profit items? Iron Age, 
in analyzing the situation in its current issue, raises that question. In answer, 
it says that the large companies rely on the nonintegrated plants as customers 
in normal times and will hesitate to break these friendly relationships. 
Nevertheless, the magazine concludes, semifinished steel will be hard to get 


for some time. 


Spreading strikes in the nonferrous metal industry have choked domes- 
tic copper output down very sharply. This, however, has little immediate 
import to consumers due to the large government stockpile. 

The situation in lead, however, is much more serious. 


The Civilian Production Administration promises that there will be 
enough to provide a battery for each car made in the second quarter of the 
year. Failure to mention replacement batteries, much in demand, seems 
to mean pretty specifically that they will be scarce. 

Lead for high octane gasoline may have to be curtailed. Also lead 
pigments for paints and other uses will be short. 


o 
Paints for the exteriors of both new and old housing present a serious 
problem. Not only are lead pigments short, but production of titanium is at 
present running less than half the apparent demand. 
Titanium dioxide’s opacity and covering qualities make it an excellent 
and relatively low cost pigment for white paints 
Large domestic ore bodies exist, but capacity for the manufacture of 


titanium dioxide now is far short of needs. CPA is trying to expand capacity, 
but strikes are delaying needed materials and equipment. 


A shortage of evaporated milk is not at all improbable. 


This is a byproduct of declining dairy production (page 30). One of the 
largest producers, which normally carries an inventory of around 20,000,000 
cases, now is working from hand to mouth. 


® 

Watch the weather west of the 10Cth meridian. Rainfall is needed to 
assure a good 1946 wheat crop and range grasses for cattle. 

Much of the western Great Plains, from northwestern Kansas to. south- 
ern South Dakota, is suffering from lack of moisture. While the crop there 
is not beyond hope, it is deteriorating. 

In the southern Rocky Mountains and the far Southwest, cattle ranges 
are badly in need of moisture. Spread of this condition and midsummer 
drought would be little short of disaster for cattlemen. 

Western ranges have been overpopulated with beef animals for a long 
time. Grasses have been overpastured, can’t withstand drought. Bad 
weather would bring a rush of light grassers to market, and midwestern 
feeders haven't the corn to ‘warm them up,” much less finish them into good 
beef. Washington is hushing this, but authorities are plenty glum. 
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Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)........ 2.6... secs cece eee erences 


Production of automobiles and trucks........... 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) . 
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Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .... 2... 0.06 cece ee eee eee ees 
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Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 


All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ...........00e eee eee eeeee 


RICES (Average for the week) 


| Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................46. 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 
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+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).............. 
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90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).............00000 eee eeeee 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 


High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's). 


Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


SANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.............. 2.22.2... ee eee ee 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 
Other securities held, reporting member barks...................6.00.00085 
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Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 
Ceiling fixed by government, 
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McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated, 
requires each product to pay its way 
as it progresses. One step at a time, 
every step a profitable one for the 
manufacturer and the druggist. With 
such controls as this Kardex Record, 
McKesson executives are assured 
that sales volume on each advertised 
product in each area covers the pro- 
motion costs incurred. 

All pertinent facts are known and 
shown graphically for quick, accu- 


rate analysis and comparison. Un- 


"Graph-A-Matic Control 
for Sales Management” 
has been widely praised 
by sales executives for its 
practical planning help. 
Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for a copy. 


justified expenditures are cut 

off before they start creating 
losses. Waste is eliminated. 
Opportunities for profitable 
sales increases of McKesson prod- 
ucts are evident in a glance at this 
record —and its ingenious design 
minimizes the effect of temporary or 
accidental conditions. 

In these days, sales managers 
must know where their products are 
going, and the most profitable way 
to get them there. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


1 EFFORT: . Signals at left of Kar. 
dex Record measure recent |oco! 
advertising. 


RESULTS: Second signal com- 
pares local sales with national 
activity. 


SALES TREND: Soles on current 
12-month basis vs. year ago 
Graph-A-Matic Signal Control 


PROFIT and LOSS: The actuc! 
record of 12 months to current 
date is also shown Graph-A-Matically 


PROFIT TREND: Visible com- 
porison of current profits with 
last 12-month period. 


_ os 
o a. 


This is one of the types of kar 
dex record control that revé 
required facts...in the most 
usable form... visually charted 
record itself. 


May we show you how 
are obtaining desired results: 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 
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Some time during the opening weeks 
§ 1947, the President will present to 
ongress a new kind of report that will 
laze a trail toward a new frontier for 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and gov- 
mmment. 

It is the economic report called for 
y the Employment Act of 1946, known 
»; the full employment bill. 
Objectives—In this report, the Presi- 
lent has to set forth a picture of over- 
ll business conditions as they exist 
»t that time. He also must forecast 
he probable trends of emplcyment, 
yoduction, and purchasing power in 
he year ahead—and what should be 
jone to keep them at the highest pos- 
ible levels consistent with a healthy, 
American economy. 

These objectives are not new. 

They are an echo of aims stated by 
Herbert Hoover in 1921 when Secre- 
ary of Commerce and chairmin of the 
Harding Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. They are an attempt to pick up 
where the Federal Employment Stabili- 
mation Act of 1931 left off, after the 
functions of its Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Office were transferred to the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board in 
1939, only to die four years later when 
a suspicious Congress cut off NRPB’s 
appropriations. The board’s last words 
were “After Defense—Full Employ- 
ment.” 
¢Same Pattern—Then, as now, there 
was to be consultation on economic 
trends with private research organiza- 
tions as well as government agencies. 
Then, as now, the President was to re- 
ceive informed estimates of present and 
prospective industrial activity; there 
vas to be advance planaing on an am- 
bitious scale. Then, as now, the Presi- 
dent was to be given a storm signal at 
the first black clouds on the economic 
horizon, 

But the central responsibility for bat- 
tening down the economic hatches was 
not placed with the Chief Executive, 
t with anyone else. And by the time 
the stabilization act—originally _ pro- 
posed in 1928 by Sen. Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York—was passed in 1931, 
the storm had struck. 

* Implicit Guarantee—A few years later, 
Uncle Sam began climbing out of the 
‘torm cellar, and, with the exception 


ew Report—Old Objectives 


President, early in 1947, will give Congress over-all picture 
business conditions, employment trends, production, and pur- 
hasing power. Economic Council will act as clearinghouse. 


of a squall that hit in the fall of 1937, 
never went back. Early in 1945, with 
the end of the war in sight, a war that 
pushed production and payrolls to the 
highest levels ever known, “full employ- 
ment’ was again held up as America’s 
long-range domestic problem No. 1. 

A battle of words ensued. 

Last month, after the Senate and 
House had hemmed and _ hacked for 


more than a year, they came out with 
the Employment Act of 1946. ‘The law 
does not “guarantee” that the federal 
government will provide jobs if pri- 
vate industry can’t. Nor does it com- 
mit federal expenditures adequate to 


HEAVILY CHARGED 


In the midst of one of the toughest 
fights that a presidential nomince for 
high office has ever had to face, Ed- 
win W. Pauley still wears his halo 
with aplomb—thanks to the photog- 
rapher who posed him with a chande- 
lier background. Despite charges .of 
bartering political influence for 
Democratic campaign contributions, 
Pauley did not prove in any hurry to 
withdraw his name for the office of 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


furnish this assurance. But the Admin 
istration, at least, regards these objec 
tives as still implicit in the language 
of the final act. 

e Economic Council—Heart of the law 
is the annual economic report by the 
President, which is subject to continu 
ous revision. 

For assistance in preparing it, he is 
to name an Economic Council of thre: 
members (salary $15,000 per annum 
subject to Senate confirmation. Truman 
is expected to pick these oracles almost 
any day now. 

Speculation points to Harold D 
Smith, director of the Budget Bureau, 
as chairman. He has an intimate know] 
edge of the operation and interrelation 
of the government’s sprawling machin 
ery; he would come in for litile, if any, 
fire from liberals or conservatives 

As for the others, speculstion—again 
—points to diverse possibilities: New 
Dealers, such as Leon Henderson, Rob 
ert Nathan, or Isador Lubin: “liberal” 
businessmen, such as Eric Johnston 


Paul G. Hoffman, or Beardsley Ruml: 


. academicians, such as Professors Alvin 
H. Hansen or Sumner H. Slichter, o1 
Clarence Dykstra; “liberal” southerne: 


such as Gov. Ellis G. Arnall of Georgia 
or Homer P. Rainey, former president 
of the University of ‘Texas. 

e Congressional Committee—T he coun 
cil will be the President's « 
eves and ears. The job of th 
and its staff will be to study 
trends, cross-checking with gov 
agencies and outside research 
keeping in touch with Congress, 


mon 
oun 
Dusim 
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bodic 


lecting all necessary statistical informa 
tion, spurring the development of 


needed economic data. 

Equally important is the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Fconomi: 
Reports; to consist of 14 members 
seven to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House and seven by the Presi 
dent of the Senate. 

This will be the first permanent eco 
nomic policy body ever set up in Con 


gress, and it’s intended to act as a 
clearinghouse for all legislation relat 
ing to the economic program as out 


lined by the President. 
e Automatic Controls?—Supporters of 
the employment act are getting im 
patient. Neither Speaker Sam Rayburn 
of Texas nor Senate President Kenneth 
McKellar of Tennessee seems disposed 
to name soon the committee. The con 
gressional group must work hand in 
hand with the President’s council if 
this method of attacking the country’s 
economic problems is to be at all effec- 
tive. 

The joint committee must be bipar- 


tisan. So another worry is that the pres- 
ent split within the Democratic Party 
may carry over to this group. Then, 
too, the regular standing committees in 
Congress, jealous of their prerogatives, 
may hamstring this newcomer. Their 
reaction to automatic stabilizers for the 
the country’s economy is likely to be 
hostile. 

But the feasibility of various auto- 

matic devices is one possibility that will 
be explored by the organization now 
being assembled under the new law— 
automatic devices whereby tax rates 
would rise and fall with industrial pro- 
duction; whereby the duration of un- 
employment compensation would va 
with job conditions; whereby the vol- 
ume of public works would fluctuate in- 
versely to business activity. 
e Blind Spots—Unfortunately for this 
whole attempt to maintain the country’s 
economic equilibrium, both the govern- 
ment and business have a bad score on 
economic forecasting. Part of the 
trouble is inadequate information, de- 
spite the great strides in methods of 
collecting and analyzing statistics over 
the past decade. 

One big blind spot is business invest- 
ment. How much will corporations and 
others spend in a given year for machin- 
ery, plant, residential building, and in- 
ventories? 

Another is the relation of consumer 
income to consumer expenditures. Will 
a man making $3,000 a year spend the 
same proportion of his earnings this year 
as he did last? How much difference 
does a bank account make? How much 
the assurance of continued employ- 
ment? 

What is the relation of tax policy to 
spending? Of patent, antitrust, and 
labor policy to production and employ- 
ment? 

Finally, there must be some way of 

adjusting for the “human” element; an 
attempt to forecast business conditions 
is an attempt to forecast human be- 
havior. 
e Gathering of Information—Secretary 
Henry Wallace, patron of full employ- 
ment, expects his Commerce Dept. to 
carry the load of supplying information 
to the Economic Council. The depart- 
ment has been developing forecasts of 
business investment for almost a year. 
It is also working with the Treasury 
Dept to determine the effect of tax 
policy on production and employment. 
Plans are under way to revive the studies 
of consumer expenditures made by the 
National Resources Committee ten 
years ago. 

Only time will tell whether this 
mechanism for achieving and maintain- 
ing “maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power” will work 
out satisfactorily. 

The clock has been wound and is 
now ticking away. 
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Renegotiation Test 


First protested case is 
settled without court ruling at 
higher refund figure than Army 
had asked in the first place. 


Most war contractors faced with a 
demand from Army and Navy contract 
renegotiation boards for a refund of ex- 
cessive profits have paid off philosoph- 
ically and more or less voluntarily—to 
the tune of more than six billion dol- 
lars. And apparently they played it 
smart, if you can judge by the first pro- 
tested case to be finally settled by court 
decision. 

In this case, the Aviators’ Clothing 

Co. went into the U.S. Tax Court to 
protest an Army decision that it must 
refund $48,000 of excessive profits. 
Aviators’ Clothing has just settled for 
$48,500 without waiting for final court 
determination. Justice Dept. officials are 
underlining the moral that firms that go 
into the tax court stand at least as good 
a chance of seeing the ante upped as 
they do of getting relief. 
e Recapture Method—The original re- 
negotiation law was passed early in the 
war as a means of heading off congres- 
sional pressure for a statutory profit- 
limitation which, the armed forces felt, 
would put their contracts in a strait 
jacket. It required the forces to re-ex- 
amine all major contracts and subcon- 
tracts to determine whether, as a result 
of lower costs or overpricing, excessive 
profits had been taken. Any excessive 
profits found after such an examination 
were to be recaptured. 

Although contractors have protested, 
most of them have not felt too badly 
treated by the renegotiation boards set 
uP by the services. Only some 350 of 

em have taken advantage of an 
amendment approved early in 1944 per- 
mitting them to appeal to the U.S. Tax 
Court against renegotiation findings 
which they consider unfair. The con- 
tested cases involve total refunds of 
about $240,000,000. The Aviators’ 
Clothing case is the first of these to be 
wound up. 
eAn Independent Audit—Procedure, 
when one of these cases is filed, is for 
the Justice Dept. to conduct an inde- 
pendent audit of the contract opera- 
tions as a check on the renegotiation 
board. In many cases, the Justice Dept. 
has recommended an increase in the 
refund demanded, in most has con- 
firmed the board finding, and in a very, 
very few cases has recommended a re- 
duction. The case is then argued before 
the tax court, whose decision is held to 
be final. 

The tax court has plenty of room to 
move around in. “Excessive profits” 


have never been reduced to d 

mula (BW—Aug.22’42,p14). ‘| 

have given weight to such 
valuable economies achieved | 

tractor, speed in conversion t 
duction, unusually rapid o 

the like. And it’s up to th 
decide whether the proper \. cht | 
been allowed them. 
® Routine Suits—In all cont: 

where the refund has not yet }) -y »»,, 
and in uncontested cases y a 
some reason, the money ha. 't hee. 
forthcoming, the Justice De; 
routine collection suit in district coys 
Suits involving some $30,000,110 hay. 
been filed. ’ 


hopeful that the issue will get to th 
Supreme Court at this session. One cay 
involving a refund from Manlove 
Spaulding, a Douglas Aircraft subcop. 
tractor, is nearing a decision in circyi 
court. And a case brought by Linco} 
Electric, one of the bitterest opponent 
of renegotiation, is now before a speci: 
three-judge court. 

Justice Dept. lawyers are reasonab) 
sure of themselves on the constitution). 
ity question—and they don’t even want 
to think about what they’d face, wit 
more than six billions already collected 
if the court threw them down. 


JAHCO IN TRANSITION 


The Cleveland firm of Jack & Heintz, 
one of the most unorthodox—and mos 
successful—of the industrial war babies, 
finally has managed to put itself on a 
peacetime footing. President Bill Jack 
this week announced that his compan 
was in the process of merging with 
Precision Products Corp., to form a new 
company, Jack & Heintz Precision In- 
dustries, Inc. 

The merger, expected for some time 
(BW—Jan.19°46,p8), will put a group 
of eastern investors, headed by B. C. 
Milner, Jr., of New York, in control of 
the new company. Precision Products 
Corp. is merely a corporate device set 
up for the purpose of buying into Jack 
& Heintz. 

Both Bill Jack and his partner Ralph 
Heintz will hold stock in the new con- 
pany, and both will remain as officers, 
on five-year contracts. For the present. 
however, the majority of the stock wil 
be held by the buying group. Eventv- 
ally, there probably will be a public 
offering of securities. 

The new company is slated to manu: 
facture aircraft equipment, smal! mo- 
tors, bearings, refrigerator parts, clec- 
tronic gages, machine tools, and similar 
items. 

Other manufacturers are wondering 
what will happen to Jack’s famous pro 
gram of employee relations, During 
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he war, his workers—whom he always 
ied his “associates” —were spurred to 
xtra production by a system of bo- 
yses, trips to Florida, special gifts, and 
e like. The best guess among Jack’s 
smpetitors is that his methods will 
ve to change considerably when the 
new company goes into production. 


lour Rule Stands 


Only one relaxation of the 
10% order is in prospect—to 
vermit manufacture of farina, 
mportant as a baby food. 


The Agriculture Dept. is standing pat 

9 its wheat conservation order as put 
ato effect on Mar. 1. In a few days, 
jowever, it may draw one card—a 
hange in the 80% extraction provi- 
ions which will permit millers to pro- 
juce farina. 

The importance to babies of farina, 
shich is marketed as Cream of Wheat 
nd under other trade names, provides 
trong pressure for this change. But the 
epartment is completely unimpressed 
the pleas of specialty bakers, manu- 
ficturers, and other specialized wheat 
users. 

+ Splitting the Berry—The extraction 
order does not simply require that 80% 
of the wheat berry be utilized by millers 

BW—Feb.16'46,p15). It flatly forbids 
the production of any flour containing 
less than 80% of the berry. Normal 
milling practice calls for a grind which 
devotes 72% of the berry to human 
consumption, and the rest becomes mill 
teed for livestock. Then the finest 2%- 
3% of this output becomes farina. An- 
other cut may be made at 15% or 20% 
to supply macaroni and spaghetti mak- 
es. Cake flour uses about the finest 
4% 

Elimination of cake and other special- 

ty flours means that bakers are not 
imply faced with a shift from a 72% to 
an 80% flour. They must shift from, 
ay, a 40% flour to an 80%. And 
farina, under the present order, can- 
not be made. 
* Technical Problems—There are some 
tricky technical questions in connection 
with an exemption for farina. Many 
millers feel that 80% flour is so close 
to the margin that removal of the farina 
would definitely lower the quality of 
the remainder, causing competitive dif- 
aculties, 

Despite a few dire predictions, it’s not 
expected that any wheat products, ex- 
cept special flours themselves, will actu- 
ally disappear from the market. Even 
the macaroni people now believe they 
on make a passable product with 80% 
tour 

Cake bakers, makers of special pre- 
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TO PERSUADE US TO TIGHTEN OUR BELTS 


With the United States the major bulwark against starvation abroad, Presi- 
dent Truman calls to order in the White House his newly formed Famine 
Emergency Committee. Responsibility for success of the committee, whose 
main task is to persuade U. S. citizens to eat less that others may eat, falls to 
Chester Davis, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, and former 
second World War food administrator; former President Herbert Hoover (on 
President Truman’s right), another expert in feeding, is honorary chairman. 
To give the committee broader representation, its civic members include movie 
czar Eric Johnston; Justin Miller, president, National Assn. of Broadcasters; 
Sinclair Oil’s Sheldon Clark; Eugene Meyer, Washington Post publisher; 
George Gallup, public opinion expert; and General Food’s Austin S. Igleheart. 


pared mixes, and the like will have to 
reduce output. It takes more shorten- 
ing and sugar to produce a satisfactory 
product with 80% flour—and the bak- 
ers haven’t got it. 
e Where Pinch Will Come—Actually, 
it’s in down-the-line reduction of avail- 
able wheat products, more than in color 
of bread, that the public is going to 
feel the wheat conservation program. 
High domestic consumption of wheat 
during the second half of 1945 plus 
export of around 170,000,000 bu. re- 
duced U.S. stocks at the beginning of 
1946 to no more than 689,000,000 bu. 
Of this amount, 225,000,000 are sup- 
posed to be exported during the first 
half of 1946—an export rate more than 
three times that of any previous year 
and about ten times the wartime aver- 
age. A carryover of 150 million bushels 
into the second half of 1946 is con- 
sidered essential to meet technical re- 
quirements and as insurance against 
the rather likely possibility of a poor 
winter wheat crop. 
e For Domestic Needs—Thus a total of 
some 314,000,000 bu. remains to meet 
domestic food and feed needs for the 
first half of the year. If last year’s con- 
sumption pattern repeated itself, some 


230,000,000 bu. would be used for food 
and about 138,000,000 for livestock feed 
(including a grain equivalent for by 
product mill feed). ‘This is about 54, 
000,000 bu. too much. Consumption 
must be reduced if foreign commit 
ments are to be met. 

The 80% extraction order automat 
ically effects a saving in food use, sinc 
it requires 10% less wheat to produce 
the same amount of flour. And the 
conservation order can, if necessary, hold 
down the actual output of flour. Unde: 
the order, country shippers must offer 
to the governinent for export any wheat 
which is not needed to maintain a 45 
day inventory for their mill customers 
e Feed Restriction—The order sharp! 
limits use of wheat for feed. Eighty per 
cent extraction means that 25% less 
mill feed is produced as a byproduct and 
mixed feed manufacturers must progr 
sively reduce the wheat content of thei 
feed. 

Even with these economies, there r 
mains the problem of getting the wheat 
from the farm to the ports. ‘The im 
mediate difficulty is transportation. Nor 
mally, the bulk of export wheat moves 
via the Great Lakes, and movement 
slows when the lakes are frozen. Con 
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tinuation of large exports this winter 
has choked the rails and resulted in 
failure to neet February commitments. 
Che Agriculture Dept. is hopeful that 
transportation priorities assigned last 
week to export wheat will ease the dif- 
ficulty. 

e Will Farmers Sell?—If it does, the 
next big question mark ‘s whether farm- 
ers will sell or will keep their wheat on 
the farm—hoping for higher prices and 


fearful lest they have to sell two crops 
in one year, thus getting into the upper 
tax brackets. 

OPA took a first step towards meet- 
ing this difficulty last week when it put 
through its annual readjustment of 
grain ceilings several months early. 
Grain ceilings are normally maintained 
slightly above parity, providing a 
“cushion” so that ceilings can be ad- 
justed at the beginning of the crop 


year instead of cach month 
ity is recomputed. Increase 


have wiped out the cushion, 


has reestablished it so tl 
won't hold for the readjustn 
If real trouble arises, the 
Dept. may give consideration 
proposals that the govern: 
row’ export wheat, paying 
then current prices whenever 
wants to take his money. 


Wartime dreams become peace- 

time realities in the postwar house 
that I'ritz B. Burns has built in Los 
Angeles to demonstrate the utility— 
or lack of it—of dream gadgets. Burns’ 
outlay: $200,000. 
@ Under the Counter—An associate 
of Henry J. Kaiser in housing devel- 
opment, Burns introduces in the 
food end of the kitchen (above, 
left) Kaiser's new dishwasher, Ser- 
vel’s console-type Servel gas refrig- 
erator (at model’s left), rotating 
circular shelves for pots and pans, 
back-burner range. 

Only breaks in counter space are 

for doors and _ housewife’s desk 
(above, right), with controls at 
hand for Pop-Up lawn sprinkler, 
garage doors, radio, phonograph, in- 
tercommunication system, telephone. 
Counter spans Westinghouse Laun- 
dromat, dryer, and ironer, ventilated 
vegetable cabinet, and refrigerated 
food storage cabinet. 
e Supersanitation—Mechanical core 
(right) ties heating and ventilating 
equipment into one package. Air is 
sucked through duct, Precipitron (re- 
moves dust), heater, and air condi- 
tioner. 

Lavatory, tub, and toilet were 
hand-molded to illustrate Burns’ be- 
lief that they could be stamped out 


Tomorrow's House—and Gadgetry 


as a unit in quantity. Bathrooms rival 
the kitchen in gadgetry; midget ra- 
dio and magazine rack are beside toi- 
let (below, right); at the other end 
(below, left) are concave shaving mir- 
ror illuminated by Circline lamp, 
electric toothbrush and shaver, over- 
head sun lamp, hair dryer, and ven- 
tilating fan, shower with circular 
sliding Plexiglas partition. Other in- 
novations: central radio with con- 
trols in every room; inbuilt television 
receiver; switch at bed to snap on all 
lights in house and thwart prowlers; 
aluminum-skinned Celotex roof. 
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The new wage-price policy has cata- 
nulted the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board from a side street back to 
he nation’s main economic thorough- 
fare where its predecessor, the National 
War Labor Board, was an imposing 
soure in employer-employee relations. 
Something new has been added to what 
4s been a strictly third-line agency. 

+ Importance Fluctuates—F or six weeks 
after its birth on Jan. 1 the six-man, 
tripartite NWSB labored over technical 
regulations, issued routine decisions as 
the bush-league successor to NWLB. It 
was somewhat bothered about the han- 
dling of a few wage decrease requests 
that were dribbling in. There was a 
backlog of some 8,000 ~~ wartime 
one wage-increase cases that had to be 
tas MB cleaned up. Disputes were no longer its 
BB concern. Personnel had dwindled from 
| 2,500 under NWLB to about 700. 
| 


Wage applications had fallen off from 
3,500 to 150 a week. Key men had left. 
Only a ghost of the old NWLB re- 
mained. 

Then came a shot in NWSB’s arm: 
President. Truman’s new  wage-price 
formula of Feb. 14. New areas were 
Mm opened in which wage increases would 
i be allowed to push up prices. The new 
policy vested the board with wide au- 

thority to issue industry-wide decisions 
through determining the “general pat- 
| tem” of wage increases which had taken 
& place in an industry or local area since 
VJ Day, and to pre-approve such in- 
creases for others in the industry or 
area (BW—Feb.23'46,p15). 
¢ Demand for Speed—If no general pat- 
i tem had developed, the board could 
approve increases necessary to correct 
gross inequities in “related industries, 
plants or job classifications,” or correct 
disparities in wage “rate” increases be- 
tween January, 1941, and September, 
1945 (a new Little Steel formula which 
would have a 33% instead of a 15% 
yardstick). 

This was all meat added to the skele- 
ton of the President’s executive order 
of Oct. 31, which had done little more 
than lift controls from all wage increases 
which did not affect prices (except in 
the construction industry). 

The key to the new policy is speed— 
quick action on wage increases, and 
equally swift determination of price 
ceilings. It is the board’s responsibility 
to help break the logjam of disputes and 
strikes by expediting wage determina- 
tions. It aims to accomplish this objec- 

: tive largely by issuing broad exemptions 
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age Board Gets New Life 


Latest Truman formula provides wide authority for NWSB 
determining pattern of wage increases. Revitalized agency is 
<suing broad exemptions to help break logjam of labor disputes. 


to the requirement of filing wage in- 
creases with the board. 

e Pending Cases Approved—The Presi- 
dent’s order itself approved all increases 
in effect or recommended by govern- 
ment panels at the time, and the board 
followed suit by approving all pending 
wage-increase applications, some 600. 

To stem the tide of new applications 
which might have snowed the board 
under, John C. Collet, in one of his 
last acts as Stabilization Administrator 
before Chester Bowles took over, issued 
a general order which (1) deferred until 
Mar. 15 the effective date of the re- 
quirement that prior approval must be 
obtained for all increases which might 
be used for price relief, although ap- 
proval must be sought within 30 days; 
(2) pre-approved increases made by 
most employers of eight persons or less; 
(3) pre-approved night-shift bonuses, 
vacations, and paid holidays which do 
not exceed standards fixed by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board; (4) author- 
ized NWSB to issue general orders 
granting pre-approval to wage increases 
fitting the general pattern; and (5) es- 
tablished the first general pattern—184¢- 
an-hour increase in basic steel, iron ore 
mining, and steel processing plants—and 
granted pre-approval to increases not 
exceeding that amount in those plants. 
e Blanket Pre-approved—The board 
picked up from there and gave blanket 
pre-approval to wage increases of 16¢ in 
meat packing plants by determining 
that to be the industry pattern. 

The steel and meat packing increases 
had been recommended by the govern- 
ment before Feb. 14 and consequently 
could be considered in determining the 


industry pattern. Similarly the 194¢ . [7 


recommended in General Motors can be 
considered with the 184¢ and 18¢ 
granted respectively by Chrysler and 
Ford in determining what the auto- 
mobile industry pattern shall be. 

The 19¢ increase granted to the 
United Steelworkers (C.I.O.) by the 
Aluminum Co. of America on the basis 
of the 184¢ presidential recommen- 
dation is destined to become the 
approved general pattern for the alu- 
minum industry. In oil and shipbuild- 
ing the die is cast at 18% and 18¢, 
respectively. Increases granted in other 
fields indicate patterns around 15% in 
aircraft, 18¢ in electrical appliances, 
20% in shipping. Patterns may be es- 
tablished on a percentage or cents basis. 
e No Pattern for Mines—Inasmuch as 
the United Mine Workers has yet to 


negotiate its postwar wage increase, 
there can be no general pattern ™ 
nized for the coal mines as the reg 
tions now stand. The miners may 

(1) on the “related industries” standard 
which is intended to complement th 
pattern yardstick and take care of thos« 
industries which lack patterns, or (2) on 
the 33% cost-of-living formula. 

The board expects to issue some in 
terpretations of what are “general pat 
terns” and “related industries.”” Con 
ce'vably, coal could be related to steel, 
entitling the miners to 184¢. They 
would realize about the same under th« 
33% cost-of-living formula, — sinc 
they’ve only had 15% under Littl 
Steel. 

As the board determines more gen 

eral patterns and issues broader exemp 
tions, possibly including all increases up 
to a 65¢-an-hour minimum wage to co! 
rect substandards (which will settle im 
portant ea in textiles) as well as 
some employers of more than eight 
fewer and fewer employers will find need 
to visit the board. More and more will! 
make their adjustments and file directly 
with OPA for a price increase. 
e Trend to Automatic Basis—l.conomi: 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles 
will not act as a referce between th« 
NWSB and OPA in specific cases, as 
former stabilizers did between the old 
National War Labor Board and OPA 
But he will have the final word in de 
termining the broader policies which 
will be effectuated by N\WSB and OPA 
on a more or less automatic basis. 

While the board’s responsibilities t 


re 


To W. Willard Wirtz, head of the 
Labor Dept.’s Wage Stabilization 
Board, falls the job of passing upon 
the expected flood of requests for 
approval of new wage increases under 
the White House wage-price setup. 
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day are great, there is a general feeling 
that once the board gets “over the 
hump” in the determination of general 
patterns and broadening the exemp- 
tions, its work will consist largely of 
processing a comparatively small num- 
ber of cases, by contrast to wartime 
volume. Even so, to meet the speed re- 
quirements of the new policy the board 
is hopeful of increasing its nationwide 
staff from 700 to about 1,000 and 
thereby be enabled to rule on the an- 
ticipated flow of 1,000 to 1,500 wage- 
increase applications a weck in a mat- 
ter of days instead of weeks. 

This prospect was jolted last week 
when the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended a big cut in the 
board's operating funds for the remain- 
ing months of the fiscal year ending 
June 30. If this action is approved by 
Congress, the board feels it will have 
to cut its present staff by 200, rather 
than increase it, which it says will have 
“disastrous consequences” on the ef- 
fectiveness of the wage-price program. 
e Other Duties—Another major respon- 
sibility of the board stems from the 
Smith-Connally antistrike act. The 
board’s approval is necessary before any 
changes in wages or other working con- 
ditions can be instituted in a plant un- 


der government seizure, as mn the meat 
packing case in which Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson obtained 
board approval to pay the 16¢ recom- 
mended by the panel. Technically the 
board also receives 30-day strike notices, 
but does nothing with them. 

While the wage board has lost most 
of the top officials who developed the 
policies of the National War Labor 
Board, it has retained the young but 
experienced hands who carried out those 
policies in NWLB’s waning days. Chair- 
man W. Willard Wirtz is the board's 
spearhead in fact as well as in name. 
Decisive in action, quick in speech, this 
34-year-old law professor climbed the 
NWLB ladder swiftly last year in recog- 
nition of his aptness for making quick 
decisions and sticking to them. Wirtz 
works closely with his vice-chairman 
of the same age, Sylvester Garrett, and 
consults frequently with his industry 
and labor member associates. 


-@ Future Uncertain—But Wirtz is not 


committing himself on the board's 
prognosis. He recognizes the responsi- 
bilities it is now carrying. What they 
will be in the future will depend on the 
extent to which large groups are re- 
moved from the board’s jurisdiction and 
on the results of the present policy. 


The National Wage Stabilization 
Board at a glance: 

Six-man tripartite board in Wash- 

ington fixes policies, acts on cases of 
national interest, reviews decisions of 
twelve similar tripartite regional 
boards and the Wage Adjustment 
Board (for the construction indus- 
try). Only in the construction in- 
dustry do wartime controls still exist 
on wage increases which do not affect 
price ceilings or production costs to 
the government. All wage decreases 
anywhere require prior approval. 
e Filed in Regional Offices—Form 10 
applications for approval of wage in- 
creases which affect ceiling prices 
(unless pre-approved) and wage de- 
creases are still filed with Wage & 
Hour Division offices for transmittal 
to the regional board. Applications 
involving the construction industry 
must be filed with the wage adjust- 
ment board, Dept. of Labor Build- 
ing, Washington. 

Enforcement action is taken by 
the regional boards against employers 
who institute wage decreases with- 
out prior approval and in the con- 
struction industry, against employers 
who grant increases or decreases with- 
out prior approval. The boards may 
disallow illegally paid wages as an 


What NWSB Does; How It Works 


expense for income tax purposes. 
e NWLB Background—Public mem- 
bers are Chairman W. Willard Wirtz 
and Vice-Chairman Sylvester Gar- 
rett, both former chairmen of re- 
gional war labor boards. On the 
labor side are Robert J. Watt, A.F.L. 
ex-Boston paperhanger, delegate to 
many international meetings and a 
strong figure on the old National 
War Labor Board, and the- C.I.O. 
United Auto Workers’ Carl J. Ship- 
ley, who led one of the first sitdown 
strikes against Bendix in South Bend, 
Ind. Representing industry are two 
members with experience on NWLB 
and its commissions: Earl N. Can- 
non, vice-president of American 
Trucking Assn., Inc., and R. Randall 
Irwin, personnel man on leave from 
Lockheed Aircraft. 

Chairmen of the regional boards 
all have NWLB background: Boston, 
Lester Cramer; New York, Sidney 
Sugarman; Philadelphia, Joseph Bell; 
Atlanta, Henry J. Meyer; Cleveland, 
George Maxwell; Chicago, John C. 
McCurry; Kansas City, Jack G. Day; 
Dallas, A. Langley Coffee; Denver, J. 
Glenn Donaldson; San Francisco, 
Thomas Fair Neblett; Detroit, John 
P. Boyce; and Seattle, John B. Mc- 
Court. ; 
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Insuring Healt}: 


A.M.A. establishes sta: dard, 
for voluntary benefit plans, ses, 
up federation for coordinating 
activities of approved groups, 


The American Medical As long 
the violent foe of any m that 
smacked of state medicine, and >f cop, 
pulsory national health insurance jy 
particular, has brought out its prelim). 
nary plans for encouragement ind ap. 
proval of state and local voluntay 
health insurance programs. . 
e Standards Recommended—!',  {;; 
step, through its Council of \edic 
Service, was to establish standard 
which such plans must meet to qualif 
for a seal A approval to be ‘issued b: 
the council. They are: (1) The plan 
must be accepted by the state or loci| 
medical society in the area it cover; 
(2) local members of the medical pr 
fession must assume responsibilities for 
medical services offered; (3) free choice 
of physician must be assured; and (4 
the plan must be organized and oper 
ated to give subscribers maximum bene- 
fits in medical care. 

The council will not establish fees for 
local plans, which are free to 0; 
independently, but their schedules of 
fees and benefits are subject t counci 
approval. Group enrollment is recon 
mended, until individual enrollment 
plans have proved themselves. 
e Federation Formed—At the same 
time, A.M.A. organized Associated 
Medical Care Plans, Inc., a voluntan 
federation of all council-approved plans 
which, potentially, may include those 
organized by state or local medical so- 
cieties, by commercial or mutual insur- 
ance companies, and hybrids like the 
Wisconsin plan (BW—Dec.15'45,p4?), 
in which the state medical society teams 
with commercial companies. 

Associated Medical Care Plans, Inc., 
will undertake research and compila- 
tion of medical care statistics, provide 
consultation and information services 
on the records of existing plans, and 
carry on an educational campaign. It 
will coordinate the activities of council- 
approved plans and arrange reciprocity 
between them so that subscribers can 
transfer from one to another. 
@ Liaison Agency—Such reciprocity is 
available, of course, in the 46 medical 
insurance plans which are organized in 
connection with Blue Cross hospitali- 
zation insurance plans (BW—Mar.3’45, 
p50). These medical plans usually util- 
ize the offices, and some of the person- 
nel, of local Blue Cross hospitalization 
services and their informal _ liaison 
agency is the Hospital Service Commis- 
sion of the American Hospital Assn 
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A bargain at $1,200,000, the Murray plant is now Scranton’s own—and the community's peacetime white hop 


plan 


Scranton Digs Out of a Cave-In 


. Let down by anthracite, community creates a future for itself 
' + Bby financing two business co-ops—one to buy war plant and lease 
bene. [it to Murray Corp., another to encourage new enterprises. 


A businessman’s automatic reaction 
to the word “Scranton” is “anthracite 
coal and International Correspondence 
Schools.” But the veins of coal under 
the Pennsylvania city have petered out 
and the basic irdustry has let Scranton 
down—let it down literally when aban- 
doned tunnels caved in. 

LC.S., on the other hand, retains its 
leadership in mail-order education and 

its top executive has taken the lead in 
a worrying about Scranton’s prospects. 

 BRalph E. Weeks, I.C.S. president, 
isu Beheaded the civic committee which put 


across a double-action drive to launch 
Scranton on a program of diversified 
industry and to separate its fortunes 
from those of hard coal. 
e Over the Top—The campaign went 
over the top last week with a commu- 
nity fund of $1,200,000 to give the town 
a big postwar plant. ‘This week the 
drive completed a $500,000 collection 
which will be used to build plants for 
smaller industries. 

The larger amount will be used to buy 
from the Defense Plant Corp. the huge 
structure used by the Murray Corp. in 


making B-29 wing units during the v 
Murray will rent the buildings, 
spend $1,500,000 for equipment, w 
use the combination for its new hor 
appliance division. 
e Transition—Originall\ 
duced only automotive parts. Bet 
the war the company had expanded 
items to include machin 
parts, bath tubs, 
kitchen cabinets to the 
000 sales monthly. The wat: 
program, but research in new prod 
continued. ‘To the line of original 
pliances, Murray has added gas 
electric kitchen ranges 

All these products of the Scranton 
plant will be sold to large distributo 
especially Montgomery Ward & ¢ 
and not marketed under the Mur 
name. 
e Opportunity Knocks—I-fforts by co: 
munities to capitalize on the war plant 


Murray p 


washing 

; 1 
SITkKS, ivatori 
tune of S4l 


ended tl 


Many who worked there before returned to the closed Murray plant 
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to contribute toward its reopening 
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that were erected in their midst are not 
new. Dade County, Fla., has taken 
over the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
plant at Miami and leased it to Eastern 
Air Lines as an operating base (BW— 
Mar.2'46,p24). In Birmingham, Aila., 
businessmen cooperated with the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. in setting 
up an arrangement under which mul- 
tiple small industries are taking space 
in the big Bechtel McCone aircraft 
modification plant (BW—Jan.5'46,p39). 

Scranton,  wensho believes that it 

hit upon an idea that may well be cop- 
ied in other regions. 
e Subscribers Bonds—Contributors 
received 4%, 15-year, first mortgage 
bonds in return for their money. Owner 
of the property is the Scranton Plan 
Corp., a cooperative community enter- 
prise. Murray agrees to lease the plant 
for five years with a five-year renewal 
and an option to purchase. 

Annual rent is to be $130,000 of 
which $50,000 applies to amortization 
of the bonds, the rest to interest, taxes, 
and insurance. If it buys, Murray gets 
credit for the amortization payments. 
eAn Excellent Buy—It looks like a 
good deal from all angles. Uncle Sam 
put $5,000,000 into the buildings dur- 
ing the war. A postwar appraisal gave 
the plant a normal value of $3,200,000. 
At $1,200,000 it is an excellent buy. 

Scrantonians whisper slyly that they 
might not have got the property for 
that figure if Washington officials had 
not been conscious of the city’s reputa- 
tion for tunnel collapses and real es- 
tate cave-ins. Before the plant was 
built, local interests and Murray made 
sure its underpinning was solid. 
¢ Business Aid Group—The subsidiary 
drive to collect half a million provides 
funds for the Scranton-Lackawanna In- 
dustrial Building Co., another coopera- 


“survival” funds 
was headed by Judge M. J. Eagen 
(left), and aided materially by Clar- 
ence W. Murray (right), whose bond 
purchases tipped the scales. 


Scranton’s drive for 
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tive corporation for encouraging manu- 

facturing. It works something like the 

business aid organizations of Baltimore 
and Louisville, which also seek to en- 
courage small new industries. 

Contributors to the Scranton fund, 
as in the Murray drive, get 4%, 15- 
year bonds. But these are debenture 
bonds, secondary to the first mortgages 
taken by banks. The manufacturers 
lease the building but have options to 
purchase. 

While the drives enlisted all interests 
of the community, the campaign op- 
erated through the Scranton Chamber 
of Commerce. Its president, O. E. Mc- 
Gregor, and susacil iouniiney: Raymond 
B. Gibbs, served on the staff of Drive- 
Chairman T. Linus Hoban and Co- 
Chairman (or field commander) Weeks. 
e Last Rites?—Until the campaign paid 
off, it looked as if Scranton was in for 
its final stroke of hard luck. 

Some years back, when Scranton 
elected an undertaker for mayor, a news- 
aye columnist wisecracked, “Scranton 

as at last what it has needed for years, 

a proper functionary to officiate at its 
final rites.” In 1929 the area employed 
60,000 persons of whom 40,000 were 
miners. As the heavy black anthracite 
veins dwindled to thin weak ones, min- 
ing jobs dropped to a current 10,000. 

Scranton has tried to lure prewar in- 

dustries but had run into two major 
objections. Prospects said, “We don’t 
want to fall into mine shafts,” or 
“Scranton means John L. Lewis and 
labor troubles.” When it came to new 
war plants, the decision was, ““For secur- 
ity reasons we’ve got to put new plants 
250 miles inland—back of the moun- 
tains.”” And that let Scranton out. 
e Exodus—So Scrantonites moved out to 
where the war plants were. In three 
cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Bridgeport—a 1941 survey showed 6,500 
workers from Scranton. In one period 
during the war Scranton had 8,000 va- 
cant living units. The labor surplus was 
such that President Roosevelt finally 
made a special ruling to give the town 
war work. 

The big plant built for Murray opera- 
tion gave jobs to 3,700. A cable plant 
trun by Western Electric hired 1,000 
more. And small plants crowded out 
of booming war towns:found a haven in 
Scranton. Finally unemployment disap- 
peared and the vacant houses were filled. 
e And Then the Shutdown—But Japan's 
surrender ended a period of sufficiency 
that lasted less than two years. Murray 
closed down. With discharged service- 
men returning home, Scranton found 
itself with 20,000 unemployed. It was 
Michael Demech, head of United Au- 
tomobile Workers union at Murray’s, 
who put into words what everybody 
was thinking, 

“Why can’t we get Murray back?” 

From the start, the union played an 
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Ralph E. Weeks, whose Inter 
tional Correspondence Schools have 
brought Scranton fame, supplicd the 
initial push for the city’s new future 


important part in the drive. ‘The local 
committee got in touch with Claren : 
W. Avery, president of the Mur 
Corp. Avery agreed to go along, 
mitted that he had found Scranton |: 
bor highly productive and _ friend) 
After the usual heartbreaking pilgrin- 
ages to Washington, the Defense Plant 
Corp. announced last December that 
it would let Scranton have the Murray 
plant for $1,200,000. 

e Handicap—The drive started under a 
handicap. In view of labor unrest, 
Avery inserted a clause in his agrec 
ment which would allow him to cance 
the lease after a year if the union failed 
to cooperate properly. This prevented 
banks under the law from taking 1 
mortgage on the plant, forced Weeks 
and his cohorts to get out and dig 

A valiant part of this digging was 
done by workingmen and women who 
had lost their jobs at Murray. ‘The 
campaign started with a rousing rll 
at the Murray plant, where the vacant 
immensity of the main floor dramatized 
the objective. Separate teams canvassed 
different businesses and _ professions 
Workers of the old Murray staff made 
door-to-door visits. 

Prospects , contributed according to 
their means, from the $50,000 sub- 
scribed by Worthington Scranton (of 
the dynasty for whom the town was 
named) on down. 

e Avery Saves Day—Toward the end of 
the drive’s time limit Avery made a 
move which convinced the straining 
canvassers that the Murray Corp.’s in- 
tentions were honorable and permanent. 
Subscriptions were lagging and success 
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TEEL IS SHORT 


ut Ryerson Service 


On! 
Settlement of the steel strike last month was heartening to us all, but unfortunately 
it did not mean the immediate end of the steel shortage. 


When peace came and the large ordnance uses for steel were no more, many 
thought there would be plenty of steel for every purpose. However, American 
industry converted so quickly to the manufacture of peacetime products that the 
pent-up need for steel became as great or perhaps even greater than war-time 
demand. Particularly was this true of the lighter flat rolled products. 


Then, at the height of this unprecedented demand most all steel production was 
discontinued. As a result, no steel was received to replenish warehouse stocks 
while the strike was in progress. Ryerson lost tonnage fast. And, while there is 
still a good total tonnage on hand, we now have no inventory at all in many sizes 


of every product. 


When steel mill facilities are closed down and the furnaces cool, much repairing 
is often necessary before operations can be resumed. So considerable time must 
elapse before mills can again run at capacity. We have large orders on the mill 
books and steel is already being received, but it will be some time before our 


stocks are again complete. 


In the meantime, you may be very sure that our whole organization will do 
everything within its power to help every customer secure the steel necessary to 
his operations. Whatever you may need, or whatever your steel problem, we urge 
you to keep in touch with us. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS 


$5 INCINNATI - CLEVELAND - PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - NEW YORK - BOSTON 


Make Your 
Operating Cost Dollar 
Go Farther... 


... install an 


RCA SOUND SYSTEM! 


An RCA Engineered Sound System 
will quickly pay off its modest first 
cost in reduced operating expendi- 
tures and return real dividends in 
more efficient operation. 

Paging facilities eliminate waste 
time and motion by permitting quick 
contact of key personnel. Sound 
broadcasts of announcements and 
special instructions provide complete 
and rapid plant coverage. Safety 
talks, work music and news broad- 
casts help cut production delays and 
employee fatigue, provide an effec- 
tive boost to personnel morale. Inter- 
communication systems provide 
more efficient contacts between 


ofices, stockrooms and production 
lines, inspection and shipping, plant 
and maintenance departments. 

Any or all of these services can be 
yours with an RCA Sound System— 
engineered for top efficiency—built 
to suit specific needs of ‘‘matched’’ 
units that really work together be- 
cause they’re all made by RCA. 

For full information consult the 
classified section of your telephone 
directory for the address of your 
local RCA Sound Equipment Repre- 
sentative—or write direct to 
Dept. 21-C, RCA Sound Equip- 
ment Section, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SHGIMEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEM, H.t. 


of the venture was definite]; 
At this juncture Avery rus! 
breach with a contribution . 
A second $150,000 from 

Realty Co., an affiliate of t) 
National Bank, completed | 

When Murray reaches 
tion, the plant is expecte: 
jobs for 4,000 with a hopc 
payroll of $8,000,000. ‘T! 
lected for the Scranton 
community company will 
finance diversified small pl. 
ing as few as 200 persons. 
build ten of these which \ jl! ; 
3,500 jobs with a combined ». 
payroll of $7,000,000. 
¢ Two G.E. Plants—As part of ; 
centralization plan, General | lect; 
entered Scranton with a plastics ; 
and another making household , 
ment items. The additions, »| 
pansion of manufactures jx, 
operating, are expected to cut y 
ployment to a point where it , 
keep the chamber of commerce ¢ 
warts awake nights. 

With the economic shoring of 
production removed and the cave. 
old mine tunnels signalizing the 
lapse of its basic industry, the cit 
come to a crisis where it was sin! 
swim. Scranton is telling the wo 
that it has decided to swim. 


Capitol Dilemma 


Congress recognizes | 
inefficiencies, but old px 
rogatives and rivalries mi 
block basic reorganization. 


Congress has a reconversion probly 
of its own, no less pressing becaus 
was also its prewar problem. It is pi 
able that a majority of members tod 
recognize the need for overhauling ( 
gress’ rules and practices if it is to ¢ 
charge its functions properly, but t 
outlook for action still is dim. 

e Committee Jealousies—The reason 
the same as that which has been larg: 
responsible for dilatory action on Pr 
dent Truman’s legislative propo: 
Congress is committee-ridden. I 

committees are jealous of Senate « 

mittees and vice versa, committees 
the same house are jealous of 
other, and the senators and represet 
tives who have risen to positions of! 
fluence in committees are jealous 
their positions. 

Consequently, Sen. Robert \. | 
Follette, Jr., chairman of a special j0! 
committee on reorganization, was f 
pared for a chilly reception this we 
when the committee submitted a mo 
ernization program that, by consolid 
tion, would eliminate 47 committe 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


-Celloph 


She'll never outgrow it! 


Let a baby see an eye-catching object, and she’ll reach for it. That’s a 
natural reaction, never outgrown. Let a woman in a store see something 
that looks good . . . and her hands instinctively go out for it. 


Such impulses are the reason why the use of sparkling Du Pont Cello- 
phane steps up sales. In this transparent packaging, the product tells its 
own convincing story to the shopper’s eyes. 


Besides sales-building transparency, Du Pont Cellophane provides mois- 
tureproof protection for freshness and flavor. It keeps the product clean and 
appealing. What’s more, it provides these advantages at low cost. 


The demand for Du Pont Cellophane still exceeds the supply, but we 
hope the day is now not far off when our converters and ourselves can 
supply all your requirements. In the meantime, write for your copy of 
“The Post-War Food Dollar,” a study of the war’s effect on food-buying 
habits. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


ane Shows what it Protects — at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


+-- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ways you 
profit with 


VARI-TYPER® 


@ SAVE MONEY 


The Vari-Typer Composing Machine, 
with its hundreds of different 
styles and sizes of changeable 
types, produces paper work - forms, 
bulletins, catalogs, directories 
etc. - which looks like printing, 
yet costs far less. Vari-Typer cuts 
printing and duplicating bills in 
half - makes substantial savings 
in paper, stencils, metal or paper 
plates, ink, etc. Vari-Typer usu- 
ally pays for its cost in less than 
a year, sometimes ona single job. 


© SAVE TIME 


typist prepares work 
on Vari-Typer, quickly, confiden- 
tially, in your own office. Using 
“printing” types she Vari-Types 
master copies which are duplicated 
on your There is 
no waiting for the printer. Price 
sheets, which formerly took one 
firm three weeks to produce, are 
now being produced with Vari-Typer 
in three days. 


“ Dress up” your typewritten paper 
work with Vari-Typer and its wide 
variety of types. Work done on 
Vari-Typer looks like type-set 
printing. Headings stand out bold- 
ly; important paragraphs are ftali- 
cized; footnotes are small but 
wert gy ae printed 
effects ca e used for any style 
of office duplication or for offset 
printing. 


Your office 


own equipment. 


Send for your copy 
of new, 16-page fol- 
der -* Vari-Typer, 
aNew Tool for Busi- 
ness”. Please ask 
for folder BW- 29. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
and foreign countries 


in the two houses. The reorganization 
committee could only recommend. It 
has no authority to take its report to 
the floor of either house for action. 
The recommendations will have to go 
to permanent standing committees, and 
the respective chairmen of the power- 
ful rules committees of the two bodies 
will be in a position to block action. 

e Bottlenecks by Choice—As Congress 
is presently constituted, any of 81 com- 
mittee chairmen may become a self- 
constituted bottleneck on_ legislation 
within his jurisdiction at any time, and 
there is not much that the rank and 
file can do about it. 

As an example of committee consoli- 
dations recommended by the La Follette 
committee, the Senate patents, judiciary, 
and immigration committees would be 
merged in the Judiciary Committee; the 
Interstate Commerce Committee and 
the Manufactures Committee would be 
combined; and a fistful of committees 
now handling Indian affairs, oceanic 
canals, irrigation and reclamation, min- 
ing, public lands, public buildings, ter- 
ritories, and insular affairs would be 
merged into an Interior, Natural Re- 
sources & Public Works Committee. 

e Experts Authorized—The reorganiza- 
tion recommended for House commit- 
tees follows the same pattern. 

As reorganized, the committees would 
be authorized to employ staffs expert in 
their particular province. 


WANTED: A NEST FOR THE DOVE OF PEACE 


| The United Nations met with two rebuffs last week in its search for tempor 
and permanent homes. At New York’s Hunter College for girls, studen 
(left) voted 1,336 to 226 against allowing UNO to take over the institution 
uptown branch (used throughout the war by the Navy as training quart 
for Waves) as temporary headquarters. And in a town referendum (right 
at Greenwich, Conn., citizens voted 5,505. to 2,019 in favor of a resolut 
condemning UNO’s choice of portions of the town as permanent headquurte! 
(BW—Feb.9’46,p17). But voters’ opinions evidently carry more weight the 
those of college girls. The organization will probably heed the Greenwi 
protest and locate elsewhere in the approved Westchester-Fairfield area, b 
advance units of the UNO secretariat are already starting to move into Hunte 


One of the chief compla 
Congress—its servility to t! 
system—is another stuml 
because the South usuall) 
members many times. Sout 
ocrats control most of the k 
chairmanships. This has led | 
that no member be permitt: 
committee for more than si 
e Seniority Defended—Old-' 
bers, however, defend the 
point to the fact that orga 
insists that seniority be rec: en, 
all union contracts. Many to» of 
in industry and commerce 
jobs to some extent, at least, to sen; 

Elimination of a majority of . 
standing committees of Con; 
ly through consolidation of : 
ing groups, would not only reduce 4 
prevailing duplication of e‘fort, } 
save the time and energy of inemiy 
top administrative officials, and 0 
sponsors and opponents of pending |. 
islation. Cabinet officers and other 
cials of the executive branch frequess 
appear before two, three, and sp 
times four different committees to ¢ 
cuss phases of a single problem. 
¢ Policy Committees—To give for 
expression within Congress to the n 
policies of the majority and minor 
parties, the reorganization report 
for creation of majority and minor 
policy committees in Senate and Hoy 
A further step recommended by ¢ 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: UNEMPLOYED VETERANS 
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number of veterans looking for jobs who are unable to find them (as 
esented by the number drawing readjustment allowances) has risen very 
dly since the end of the year to top a million (BW—Feb.23’46,p10). And 
total will go still higher, reflecting the high rate of discharge late in 1945. 
ere’s a two to three month lag between discharge and job hunting, with 


veteran living on his severance pay.) However, it is likely that the rate of 
will be considerably slower from now on. 


ganization committee is that these 
cy committees serve as a formal 
ncil to meet regularly with the 
ident. Self-evident objectives are 
acilitate formulation and execution 
ational policy, and to improve re- 
bns between Congress and the ex- 
tive branch. 

he reorganization committee revived 
trennial proposal—a curb on lobby- 
It recommended legislation provid- 
for the registration of organized 
ps and their agents and requiring 
such registration include quarterly 
ements of expenditures made for the 
pose of influencing legislation. 

ical Control—A recommendation 
Congress establish control over 
emment deficit spending may find 
support in Congress’ present 
od. It is, in effect, a challenge to 
ngress to get the federal purse strings 
k into its own hands and, inci- 
tally, to watch its own fingers. 

¢ reorganization committee tackles 
problem of fiscal control by rec- 
mending that each year Congress 
8 a resolution setting forth total 
eipts and expenditures for the com- 
} fiscal year, as estimated by the 
propriate committees. If it develops 
tt the app-opriations committees are 
able to bring anticipated expendi- 
¢s within estimated receipts, a rec- 
i vote exnressing the policy of Con- 
ss to create additional federal debt 
buld be required. Should total appro- 
nations later be found to have ex- 
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ceeded the total budget figure as set 
by Congress, all appropriations, with 
certain important exceptions, would be 
automatically reduced according to a 
uniform percentage. 

e Regular Recess—Even in prewar years 
Congress had been running on and on, 
with little time out. The reorganization 
committee would put a stop to that by 
having it recess regularly at the close 
of each fiscal year (June 30) until mid- 
September or October. 

The reorganization committee didn’t 

subscribe to such innovations as floor 
sessions, or installing clectric voting 
machines. 
@ Two-in-One Plan—Though the joint 
reorganization committee hopes to have 
its recommendations ready this spring 
or early summer, committee members 
frankly concede that hope for congres- 
sional action upon the plan is not very 
bright. They have a plan, however, that 
might overcome opposition. They hope 
to tie the reorganization bill to legisla- 
tion setting up a retirement pension 
plan for congressmen and hiking their 
salaries. 

Tying the two bills together might 
help both of them. While most mem- 
bers favor the pension and pay boost 
proposals, recommended by President 
Truman, they are coy about voting for 
them in an election year. But if they 
voted to modernize Congress at the 
same time, following a good publicity 
build-up, it would be easier for them to 
justify the salary boost. 


Fall 
IS YOUR PROBLEM ONE OF 


EF 


Baker Trucks make four distinct contributions to 
warehousing efficiency: 1. They increase storage 
space by tiering. 2. They cut handling costs. 
3. ey speed movement of materials. 4. They 
do the work of 8 to 10 men. 


A leading industrial 
engineer specified Baker 
Trucks and Tractors to 
bring about top effi- 
ciency in sorting, storing 
and shipping the more 
than 100,000 items han- 
died in a warehouse of 
the world's largest paint 
manufacturer. Fork 
Truck (left) is stacking 

drums on pallets 3 high, 


The Baker Hy-Life Truck 
with telescoping up- 
rights, (see illustration 
at right) enters a box car 
door with ease and tiers 
material inside the car, 
conserving shipping 
space. Savings are re- 
ported as high as 75% 
over former methods. 


A Baker Material Han- 
dling Engineer recom- 
mended a Baker Fork 
Truck plus a conveyor 
system for a large food 
warehouse, Operating 
costs were reduced from 
$6.68 to $4.98 per ton 
—a saving of 25.4%. 
Gross savings amounted 
to $7,956.00 per year. 
(See illustration at left.) 


A large chemical manu- 
facturer conserves inside 
space by yard storage of 
large drums. The Baker 
Fork Truck (right) is 
stacking them five high. 
The same truck also 
tiers pallet loads of bulk 
materials in sacks inside 
the warehouse, 

cars or trucks. 


A printer and publisher 
avoided additional ware- 
house rent by installing 
a Baker Hy-Life Truck. 
Tiering skid-loads of 
Paper stock, books and 
magazines, paid for his 
truck in 18 months on 
rental savings. (Left) 


A large stevedoring 
company uses Baker 
Crane Trucks to move 
crated machinery, motor 
cars, and other heavy 
manufactured products 


in ware and on or 
off shipboards in quick- 
est time and at lowest 
cost, reducing costs 18% 
to 20%. (Right) 


If you have a material handling problem, the many 
case histories listed in the new Baker Catalog may 
help you find the best answer. Call the Baker 
Material Handling Engineer nearest you or write 
us direct. 

BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 

of the Bcker-Ravlang Company 

2164 West 25th Street ® Cleveland, Ohio 


BaRe?T inDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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( arpenter 
STAINLESS 


\ TUBING 


FOR 


Corrosion Resistance 
Heat Resistance 
Strength and Rigidity 
Light Weight 
Accuracy 
Fabricating Savings 
Longer Service Life 
| Sales Appeal 


mo 
® Find out how Carpenter can 
do a lot to help you solve 
your design-engineering or 
production problems involving 
Stainless Tubing. Ever since 
the days when Carpenter first 
pioneered the development of 
Welded Stainless Tubing we 
have been adding to our ex- 
perience and “know-how.” 
Talk over your Stainless Tub- 
ing problems with our engi- 
neers. It's a good way to get the 
most from Staialess Tubing. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 


Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 


( arpenter 
STAINLESS TUBING 
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Less Milk in Sight 


January dip in production 
signals long-range trend which 
is hard to check due to cuts in 
herds. dairymen contend. 


Milk production in January totaled 
8,600,000,000 Ib., 3% below that of 
a year earlier and the smallest for the 
month since 1941. And this, dairymen 
warn, marks a downtrend that means 
insufhicient milk and milk products for 
American consumers through 1946 and 
1947, and probably 1948. 

Farmers in the big milk producing 

areas blame the Dept. of Agriculture. 
They say that milk consumption at high- 
level prosperity has been miscalculated 
and that, as a result of the D. of A.’s 
erage a dairymen began to cull their 
rerds drastically even before the war 
ended. 
e Deep Cuts in Herds—The number of 
milk cows last Jan. 1 was about 26,800,- 
000, off 3.2% from a year earlier al- 
though still 4.7% above the 1935-44 
average. The number of milk heifers 
and heifer calves also was lower, accord- 
ing to the Dept. of Agriculture’s annual 
inventory of livestock. 

Month-by-month figures are not com- 
piled, but industry authorities are con- 


vinced that the reduction y 
celerating rate late in 1945 
they believe there has bee: 
cut in early 1946. 
e Fewer Cows Milked—My 
made of the feed shortage 
19°46,p39), and it is genera 
that higher ceiling prices on 
(page 17) will do much to 
situation. This accounts in 
for the decline in the num! 
being milked—only 63.4% 
Feb. 1, the lowest ratio in t 
that such records have been kept 
Familiar, too, is the price situs: 
which encourages sale of who\e mijj § 
direct human consumption [his } 
been cutting butter production en 
since 1941 (BW —Dec.22’45,20). 
those who look for a continuing decliy 
in milk production expect this pind 
to affect cheese and other dairy pr 
ucts increasingly. : 
e Heifers Important—A factor of gro 


ing importance which dairymen do 
believe is widely appreciated is the r 
duced number of milk heifers and heife 
calves in herds. To get any quick in 
crease in production of milk—or calves 
requires a relatively large proportion 9 
these young dairy females to old stock 
As dairy operators see it, here is thd 


long-range picture. It took eleven year 
from 1929 to 1940, to raise the coun 
try’s milk output from 100,000,000,00 
to 109,000,000,000 Ib.; during the vear 


Owners of the country’s raw cot- 
ton stocks are -enjoying the best 
prices since the early twenties, but 
the Office of Price Administration 
finds empty consolation in that. 
Higher cotton simply means more 
problems for the price fixers. 

If the price of raw cotton goes up, 
OPA is required by law to adjust the 
ceilings for textiles. This has meant 
a continual procession of textile man 
ufacturers to OPA’s doorstep ever 
since the provision was written into 
the law. Now, after the sharp up- 
swing of recent weeks, the price 
agency must wonder when it will ever 
be able to dig its way out from under 
the prospective avalanche of claims. 


Not even large offerings from 
Commodity Credit Corp.’s com- 
modious “ever-normal warehouse”’ 


surpluses carried forward from past 
years have served to ease the situa 
tion. Main trouble: the short 1945 
crop (only a little over 9,000,000 
bales) and relatively poor quality 
both of the 1945 harvest and of 
quantities still held from earlier years. 

Meanwhile, slowly expanding for- 


Cotton Price Rise Adds to OPA’s Woes 


eign demand raised exports to 1,1 38,- 
760 bales in the first five months of 
the crop year which started last 
Aug. 1 against 607,284 in the like 
period a year earlier. And steps now 
are being considered to increase ship- 
ments to Japan. 


127 


Spot Cotton Price 


(overage, ten morkets) 
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IN THE 


sneer brings a golden opportunity _ trained to fine skills and ready to work. We are 
to American industry to expand and thrive in in close touch with these communities, and 
the Gulf South ... where abundant labor, we will be pleased to obtain, confidentially, the 
rich resources, growing markets and many _—_ data you'll need for your preliminary studies. 


available plant sites await the coming of the There is OPPORTUNITY for your 


uilder, management, and marketer. 


In step with the times, alert Gulf South 
communities are organizing for their opportunity 
... Surveying local sites, checking markets, 
analyzing the supply of Gulf South labor, war- 


NITED GAS...SERVING THE df Soule 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Director of Industrial Development. 


inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Becumont, Dollas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, Sen 
and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
DA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Loredo, 
I, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPP!—Gulfport, Lovrel, McComb. 


industry in the Gulf South’s bright future! 


osx 


If your business needs 
ie SE RE SS 


more cash than you can 
- 


get from present sources 
e«elearn how much more 
you can get..-how long 
you can use it...and how 
little it costs under our 


Commercial Financing Plan 


For full details, write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit Company office listed below 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 


nl 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


than § 80000.000 


2, MAD. 


1 Surplus mor 
Capital anda uy} d 


BALTIMORE 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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1940-45, inclusive, the total 
up another 11 billion poun 
ord being 122,300,000,000 , 

Sober estimates now plac 
put at no more than 118, 
Ib., and there are many ob 
doubt that it will be mucl 
000,000,000. 
e Disagreement on Policy-- 
handlers believe that lifting 
ings and an end to dairy fe 
would put an end to shorts I 
men, however, are by no | 
vinced that either move wou! 
tageous. Consequently, car 
the announced termination «/ ¢) 
subsidies on Mar. 31 and prospects 4 
price ceilings will be maintained have 
proved any disappointment. 


Divided House 


Slaying of loyal works 
highlights bitter feud betwee 
two unions in Howard Hughes 
tool plant in Houston, Tex. 


Slaying of a_ former president 
Hughes Tool Co. independent 
in Houston, Tex., in what poli 
was an outgrowth of the cur 
successful steel strike at the. plant, h 
written a new chapter in the chiech 
labor relations history of Howa 
Hughes’ plant (BW-—Sep.1] 5°45, 
in the heart of the region whi 
spawned such antilabor organizati 
as the Christian American Assn 
© Daylight Shooting—Richard II. Gi 
for 20 years a Hughes employc« and 
key member in a Negro local « 
pendent unionists at the tool fabri icat 
plant, was shot in the back near | 
home in daylight. His wife told poli 
he had been warned many times again 


continuing to work at the Hughes plan 


despite the C.I.O. strike. 
But even the lure of rewards totalin 
$4,800 failed to bring in a clue to 


port the police belief that the slayir 


had a direct connection with a labor 

pute which strikers charge is being ux 
in an effort to break their union 

e Divided Jurisdiction—Two union 
bitterly opposed, share jurisdiction 
Hughes tool—the United Steelworke 
of America (C.1.0.) and the Hug! 
Tool Independent Metal Work 


Union. Membership in the plant, whi 
normally employs about 4,500 worken 
is about evenly divided between t 


two. Thus, when the C.I.O. stee! uni 
called a strike vote in December, 194 


as a part of the national stec! w2 
campaign, the vote turned out 2,3 


for striking with C.1.0., 2,100 
it. 

Hughes management charged :t 
time that a C.1.O. campaign of intin 
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on among the company’s 900 Negro 
nlovees had given C.I.O. a majority 
ead of a substantial defeat. 
ates Kept Open—Bolstered by the 
Strike sentiment, the Hughes man- 
ment kept plant gates open. Result 
q steadily increasing number of 
ters who ignored C.1.O. pickets to 
yt to plant jobs. The week before 
strike went into effect on Jan. 21, 
nt employment was 5,354; on Mar. | 
number of workers had climbed 
, less than 2,000 during the first 
k of the walkout to 4,000. 
fanagement claimed that employ- 
it was pegged at that figure because 
oil industry had curtailed equip- 
nt orders pending final settlement of 
steel pricing dispute. 

Key Figure—Guess was a leading 
se in the campaign to keep the 
shes plant operating and had been 
dited with doing much to break 
n Negro support for C.I.O. 
he company and the C.1.O. steel 
ion were no nearer a settlement of 
> union demand that Hughes raise 
ses the 184¢ hourly set in the basic 
-| pattern. Hughes contended that its 
rage hourly rate now is $1.19—-15¢ 
rher than the average paid by firms 
paged in similar operations in the 


a. 
The Company’s Position—Manage- 
mnt also takes the position that it has 
sed wages 41% (or 354¢ an hour) 
ce January, 1941, and that the cost of 
ng in the Houston area has gone up 
ly 25% as compared with the na- 
nal average of 33% cited in the new 
cutive wage-price program, 


RITERION FOR CAB? 


tderly development of the nation’s 

transportation is more important 
pn any possible disruption of the 
mpetitive relationship between air- 
es. This was the sense of a Civil 
ronautics Board examiner’s recom- 
ndation this week that American Air- 
es be authorized to operate ten long- 
. nonstop services for which it had 
ied, 

lhe new routes, which would permit 
nencan to offer one-stop transcontin- 
tal service over a number of routes, 
te opposed by Transcontinental & 
estern Air on the ground that much 
its nonstop coast-to-coast traffic would 
diverted. While conced:ng this, the 
miner's report expressed the opinion 
it the benefits of the new service 
the general public would outweigh 
» adverse effects on TWA. 
The proposed -nonstop services, all 
which involve cities already served 
American, are six from Tulsa: to 
s Angeles, Phoenix, Tiaicson, Chicago, 
ashington, and New York, and four 
m Oklahoma City: to Los Angeles, 
ucago, Washington, and New York. 
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FOR WAX APPLICATIONS 
THAT L-A-S-T 


HOT WAX 


YOUR FLOORS gS 


U- Kote! Ane 
A f = ave: {Wri Foor (os 


No wax application is more enduring than 
Finnell-Kote applied hot! And certainly none 
provides better floor protection. That's because 
Finnell-Kote, which is so solid it must be melted 
before it can be applied, flows into the pores of 
the floor. In this process. the higher wax content 
of Finnell-Kote (three to four times greater than 
average wax) is thoroughly utilized. The result is a finish that 
actually seals out dirt and grime and has wearing qualities unsur- 
passed. With fewer applications required, hot waxing with 
Finnell- Kote also is more economical on a year-to-year cost basis. 


Finnell-Kote is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a 
Finnell machine (see illustration). The melted wax is fed to the 
floor through the center of the brush ring and is rapidly spread by 
the revolving brushes. Finnell-Kote sets in less than ten seconds 
and polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish. Can be used on all 
types of flooring. 

For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 3803 East St.. Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa. Ont. 


FINTELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialishs in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


You can when you select Lustron* for 


your product material. 


For Lustron combines, as no other 

; plastic does, fresh luxury appeal with 
bargain basement prices. Here are gem- 

: like colors, lustrous surfaces, useful 
physical properties...at lower cost 


than any other thermoplastic. 


Then remember that with Lustron you 
get these other economical factors: 


1. Lightest in weight among all compec- 

rable plastics (and 1/5 the weight of 
i usuol alternatives ...lighter even than 
i} magnesium), it delivers more material per 
i pound. 


pound of finished product. 


mass production methods. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 
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2. No loss; reusable scrap enables your 
pound of raw materials to mean a 


3. No extra machining or finishing costs; color, 
finish, design are inherent in molding. 


4. Molded in lowest cost, highest speed 


Add all this to its full range of eye- 
appealing colors (including trans- 
parent), superior chemical and water 
resistance, excellent electrical proper- 
ties, dimensional stability ...and you 
| understand why this Monsanto poly- 
f styrene, Lustron, is “leader in the low 
cost field.’’ For more information 
on Lustron, write, wire or phone: 
MoNnSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


a passenger to board at New’: ¢ 
Francisco, or Los Angeles the 1 p 


Coast to Coast Los An 
man that will set him dow: 


N.Y.C. reveals big carriers and three nights later at hi dey 
f , l tion 3,000 miles distant. Wi ¢, 
of transcontinental passengers ij] carry the through cars. wher 


are working out details of plan there will be volume enoug. fo, ; 


: trains, or even what lines y 
for through Pullman service. business, is not yet settled. 
@ Old-Time Statistic—The rilite 

Blood pressures in presidential offices objection of railroaders has 
of major east-and-west_ railroads have _ there is not enough total thro. +h) ¢4¢ 
not been lowered by recent advertise- from coast to coast to make «ich , 
ments of the Chesapeake & Ohio and ice pay. The standard fact «fered » 
the Nickel Plate. The industry’s enfant prove this is that in 1935 (15 roy 
terrible, Robert R. Young, has pointed — the garden of years) a daily a\ crag; 
with ostentatious tactlessness to the only 58 persons made the P 
lack of through coast-to-coast sleepers forms of common-carrier transport,tio, 
(BW —Nov.24'45,p70). His own lines —air, bus, and rail. 
originate so little Atlantic-to-Pacific Times have changed. United 4 
trafic that their needling ads could Lines during Feb. 1-15, 1946, car 
make light of the technical obstacles between points on both coasts a dail 
which have harassed the big carriers of average of 160 passengers. A conser 


transcontinental passengers in making tive estimate of total daily 2ir volumg 
plans for uninterrupted, coast-to-coast for the four transcontinental airline 
rail travel. would be 500-600. This is the volumg 


e In the Works—But this week the New of traffic that the railroads are 
York Central confirmed that leading  cying hungrily. 
trunkline railroads have been working ¢ Daily Service Planned—Discussion 
on plans for coast-to-coast service to have been going full tilt since last 
begin as soon as they get enough deliv- (BW —Jan.13'45,p19). East of Chica 
eries of modern equipment now on __ the traffic-split problem of providin 
order. As ever, no railroader wants to daily service at the outset is relative) 
talk until every last “I” has been care- simple: Let the New York Central a 
fully dotted. the Pennsylvania on alternate days h 
But perhaps by June, certainly by one through sleeper between Chicag 
late summer, it should be possible for and New York; cut the Baltimor 


THE ARMY TAKES A 1946 AIRSHIP 


Not a bomber or a fighter, the first aircraft to get a 1946 Army serial numbe 
is a new helicopter with a peaceful mission—to perform rescue and evacuatio! 
work. The XR-9B 6001 is built by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s subsidiary 
G. & A. Aircraft, Inc., Willow Grove, Pa., which during the war turned ou 
glider parts. About half as heavy as a popular-priced car, the craft has « tan 
dem seating arrangement. Army pilots praise its stability and control features 
say it’s extremely easy to repair. Still being produced on an experim ntal 
basis, the ship gives promise of wide commercial application. 
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There is no magic method of intercommunication 
that can be dropped full-born into any and all 
businesses and solve their problems immediately. 
We wish there were . . . life would be simpler. 

Actually, to do the job properly, an intercom- 
munication system must be engineered to meet 
the individual problems of each individual 
business The DICTOGRAPH method does pre- 
cisely that. Each DICTOGRAPH System is de- 
signed specifically to solve specific interior contact 
problems. ..and no two are alike! 

And, to enable us to do that, we manufacture, 


Jictograph 


Mencommn MMACMLOW _ = 


is 
INDIVIDUALLY - ENGINEERED 
to Suit Your Problem! 


sell, install, and maintain DICTOGRAPH... and 
guarantee it for ten years. We custom-tailor it 
to do an exact job, and we see that it does! 

That is why only DICTOGRAPH can offer al/ of 
the eleven advantages listed ... why more than 
10,000 major companies use DICTOGRAPH... 
and why any executive interested in saving his 
time and raising the efficiency of his organization 
will look first—and last—to DICTOGRAPH! 

Phone or write today for a copy of the new 
booklet which tells the complete story of 
DICTOGRAPH. 


ONLY DICTOGRAPH HAS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES! 


1. EXECUTIVE PRIORITY. Executive secures 
right-of-way through a visual signal. If man 
is away from desk, Dictograph leaves avto- 
matic “‘call-back’’ memo. 


2. PERMITS “FREE-ACTION” CONVER- 
SATION. Executive can carry on two-way 
conversation while several feet from instru- 
ment. 


3. FINGER-FLICK CONTACT. A flick of your 
finger provides immediate desk-to-desk con- 
tact. No “TALK-LISTEN” switches or 
“SQUAWK BOXES”. 


4. INSTANT AND EASY. No numbers to look 
up, no dials to twirl. Just throw the labelled 
key and get your man. 


5. ABSOLUTE PRIVACY. No one can listen in 
—the most confidential matters can be dis- 
cussed without fear of eavesdropping. 


6. PERMITS GROUP CONFERENCES. Yet each 
man stays at his own desk! Think of the time 
this saves. 


7. DUAL RECEPTION. Executive station per- 
mits use either of mellow-toned loud speaker 
or privacy hand-set. 


8. COMPLETE INTERCOMMUNICATION. Each 
station can call every other individually, or 
“in conference” by the mere pressure of a key. 


9. NO TELEPHONE TIE-UP. Your switchboard 
is left 100% free for outside calis—customers 
can reach you more readily. 


— 


10. FLEXIBLE — Eng d i ication be- 
tween two, two aed or > any number of points. 


11. OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Once you buy Dicto- 
graph, it’s your property — and it's guorcnteed for 10 
yeors. 


Bw3 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
“Meet the Composite President of 
10,000 major companies.” 
ne 


Company 
Address 
| i edeioii State 


= re) 4 
OGaaded Kakber 


MOUNTINGS 


HE science of vibration control has not been behind other 

sciences in the advances it has made under the spur of urgency 
| to win the war. Lord Bonded Rubber Mountings solved vibration 
| problems on practically every vehicle of war that sailed the skies, 
traveled on land or water, or bored the dark caves of the ocean. 


All that Lord has learned in a generation of pioneering the field 
of vibration control, through peace and war, is at the disposal of 
manufacturers, design engineers, and operation managers, in this 
new age of faster transport in a travel-minded world. 


Lord Vibration Control increases effective power through im- 
ptoved transmission; it prolongs the life of engines and auxiliary 
equipment. It safeguards delicate instruments upon whose function- 
ing safety depends. It promotes the comfort and efficiency of oper- 
ators, the relaxation and enjoyment of passengers. 


We have a Lord Mounting to solve your vibration problem, or 
we'll make one. Lord engineers are at your service. Keep up to date 
on vibration control; let us add your name to our mailing list. 


Lord Mountings for Faster—Smoother— Quieter Travel 


Every genuine Lord-Mounting carries the name ‘‘LORD” 
embossed in the rubber or in raised letters on the forgings. 


* BUY VICTORY BONDS ¥* 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


NEWYORK - - 280 MADISON AVE. 
CHICAGO - 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
DETROIT - - 7310 WOOOWARD AVE. 


BURBANK, am. - 245 €. =— AVE. 


mt TAKES BONDED RUBBER Pn Shear 10 ABSORB VIBRATION 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY | sires. cx.’ cee cure ae: 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA ¥ TORONTO, CANADA 


Originators of Shear, Type Bonded Rubber Mountings 
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Ohio into the game with a V 
car if enough traffic offers. 

West of Chicago it’s dis 

almost hopelessly comp 
enough traffic Springs up to 
body happy. A dozen major 
verge on three principal ¢ 
Los Angeles, San Francisc 
Pacific Northwest. 
e Nine Trunkline Routings- 
Santa Fe and the Milwauk 
the way from Lake Michi: 
Pacific. The other roads n 
seven standard combinat 
spreading from the Burlin 
Northern to the Rock Islan 
Pacific. 

A looming obstacle is t! 
devising satisfactory schedul: 
ing men say the fastest pract 
York-Chicago running time 
Chicago-Los Angeles, 37 hr. 
San Francisco, 38 hr. Present 
permit leaving New York at 
p. M., arriving in Chicago next 


nights and a day. Railroader 
terms of Chicago as gatewa\ 
through service because there 
track east of Chicago, single t 
of St. Louis. 

¢ Schedule Dilemma—Cutting 


60 minutes for switching th« 


into the wee hours. 


save no usable time. 


despite multiple stations. 
ern trunklines (C.&N.W., 
C.M.St.P.&P.) have tracks 
Chicago river, or else use the 
Station along with the P.R.R 
the N.Y.C. and C.R.I.P. 
Salle Street Station. 


adjacent tracks at various poi! 


erm Station could be switched o\ 
very little difficulty. 
other roads, notably 


tering the city. 


not yet clear. 
trafic men of the lines involved 
the intercoast service will happe: 


regardless. The subject is too 
down. 


Chicago stopover (which many t 
like to use for business, shopping, sig 
seeing, and visiting) and allowing 


departing around 6 p. m., reaching | 
California destination after tw: 


Cal 

train would merely move the New Yor 
departure time or the Coast arrival 
Even if the 
were to be shifted from one road t 
other in the outskirts of the city wit 
out entering Chicago at alli, it 


Physical difficulties of the switch 
at Chicago are conceded to be slig 
Thre¢ We 
C.B.&Q 
along t 
Un 


use the | 


The P.R.R., N.Y.C., and B. & 0.1 


tween Gary, Ind., and the Loop He 

a N.Y.C. or B. & O. car or train whit 
is destined for the Union or Northwe 
Interchanges wi! 
the Santa 
could occur via any one of several | 
lines which intersect every railroad ¢ 


e Coming Soon?—Possible effect: 
this week’s developments in litigat 
involving sale of the Pullman ‘ 
Best guess among © 
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’ : 
ruckers Gain 
Highway carriers win per- 
snent benefit from temporary 
ar measures. Weight limit in 
, Fast may go to 50,000 |b. 


One of the blessings of the war to 
ck operators is a permanent increase 
legal truck weights to 40,000 pounds. 
nd if a fight now going on in the Vir- 
nia legislature is successful, 50,000 
unds will become the standard limit 
st of the Rockies except for a New 
ngland pocket, Kentucky, and Missis- 


ppl. 

fast before the war, nearly all states 
yst of the Rockies had adopted a 50,- 
\-pound load limit on tractor-trailer 
mbinations. New England was the 
ig exception, with a 40,000-pound 
mit, but this affected few truckers out- 
de New England itself. Delaware had 
40,000-pound limit, Kentucky 18,000, 
nd Mississippi 30,000. 

Virginia Roadblock—A big problem 
pr long-distance haulers was Virginia, 
tting astride the North-South truck 
ute with a 35,000-pound limit on 
ver-all truck weight. Just as the steepest 
rade on a railroad line fixes the train 
ngth for the whole route, so the Vir- 
ima tule froze truck weights for the 
un from New York to Florida. 

When war came, the Conference of 
tate Governors recommended an emer- 
ncy increase in all truck limits to at 
ast 40,000 pounds (BW —May2’42, 
54). All the states went along with 
his, Virginia by permanent statute 
pplying to main roads, Kentucky, Mis- 
sippi, and Delaware by temporary 
ubernatorial action. 

Kentucky Limit Up—The Kentucky 
aximum, formerly the strictest in the 
|.$., was raised recently to 42,000 Ib. 
y an act of the state’s General Assem- 
ly. Passed over alleged railroad opposi- 
hon, the new measure becomes effective 
hen the war emergency is officially de- 
lared at an end or next Jan. 1, which- 
er is earlier. 

Meanwhile, a resolution is being 
ushed through the Kentucky Assembly 
) have the highway department study 
axes to be assessed against trucking 
ms and other motor vehicle operators. 
tis contended that the increase in load 
mit requires additional expenditures 
t heavier pavements and_ stronger 
ridges. Backers of the resolution say 
hat truck carriers using highways should 
hay taxes comparable to the costs of 
iilroads, which furnish their rights-of- 
ay, 

One to Go—With a limit of 40,000 
p. or more practically universal—legis- 
ation similar to Kentucky’s is pending 
n Mississippi—truckers’ interest now 
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Tuere’s AN EASIER WAY 


TO GET GOOD WATER! 


It’s a costly business, moving a 
plant to some new river site. But 
when the quality of the water 
supply is no longer right for your 
manufacturing needs, it may 
prove costlier to stay where you 
are. 

In many industries, manage- 
ment has licked this reconversion 
problem with Permutit* Water 
Conditioning. Permutit can 
“tailor-make” water to fit any 
formula. Local water conditions 
have ceased to be a deciding fac- 
tor in the choice of a location. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


If the water you use has be- 
come impossible to work with, 
before you consider moving your 
business, consult Water Condi- 
tioning Headquarters. Permutit 
equipment for control of water 
quality is at work today through- 
out the process industries, in 
municipalities and in hundreds 
of private homes. 

Write, for full information, to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. 
N3, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. or Permutit Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


RMUTIT HOME WATER CONDITIONER 
ard water into soft water. Dishes sparkle, clothes 
‘er throughout the bome equipped with Per- 
REE BOOKLET and name of your dealer. 


17°S BACK! PE 
—the appliance that turns b 
launder whiter, bousework is easi 
mutit’s Water Conditioner. Send for F 
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HAVING NIGHTMARES 


over a new 
Tag or Label 
problem ? 


©. S0GLOW 


TAGS 
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y= shipping tags and labels can raise some tough questions. So, 
instead of losing sleep over them, why not do the obvious—consult 


Dennison first. 


If you ship metals, Dennison knows the quality of tag stock that meets 
express requirements. Do you use bales? Dennison has a tag fastener that 
is ideal for them. Are your labels applied to rough wood? With our extra 


heavy adhesive, they really stick. 


Dennison has specialized in the planning of shipping tags and labels for 
so many years that paying imfmite attention to a host of details has become 
second nature. We can also show you how to make tags and labels do 
important extra jobse For instance, deliver an advertising message .. . 
carry order or invoice reference . . . give warnings or instructions. 


You can be sure your tags and labels will be correct in design and correct 
from a practical standpoint when you put your problem up to 


4 


* LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS 


Manufacturing Co., 380 Ford Ave., Framingham, 


RNNNAOW 


PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison~<developed tags and labels direct the shipments of 
many of the leaders of American industry. If those you now 
use fall short of your requirements, why not write Dennison 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


BUT IT’S A HOUSE 


Going to Richmond, Va., from Me 
ico to study aluminum processing,’ 
engineers posed a housing probly 
for Reynolds Metals until some: 
remembered the “haunted” pla 
(above) on Gamble’s Hill. Now Rey 
olds has a castle, complete with ty 
rets and dungeon, and the new t 

ants spend their spare time uncarthir 
“secret” rooms and sliding doors—a 
embellishing local legends about ti 
century-old edifice. The factory | 
sons they are learning will be applic 
at Reynolds’ new plant now uné 
construction near Mexico City. 


e 


th 


turns to the Virginia legislature, whi 1 
is considering a bill to raise the limitt 
50,000. This would make 50,000 pow 
the effective limit on all major tn 
routes with the exception of those th 
are in the Far West, where the weig! 
limits are much higher. 

The Virginia legislation, on whic! 
decision is expected in the next f 
weeks, has got itself involved in a ce 
on taxes. Gov. William M. Tuck haity ( 
proposed dropping the present 2% t 
on gross receipts of highway operate 
which has been in abeyance during th 
war, and instituting an additional | 
gas tax plus large increases in vehid 
taxes. Chances of the highway weit! 
bill are involved with the tax bill in 
log-rolling deal. 

Size restrictions on trucks have 1 
been a serious difficulty in recent yea 
Since passage of the Kentucky legis 
tion, a 35-foot limit for trucks and 4 
feet for tractor-trailers is univer 
throughout the East except in Ne 
England and in Mississippi, Nebrask 
and Indiana, which all have 40- or 4 


1C€ 


foot rules. 
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Your heart doesn’t look like 


It is a complicated pump about the 


daily circulating over 


}000 quarts of blood through miles of arteries. 


ome Enemies that place an extra load on your 


‘Mmeart are—high blood pressure... hardening of 
olfene arterles...unwise physical strain... 


vunfectious diseases ... and infected tonsils or 


teeth. Overweight, too, makes your heart 


‘ Ework harder, so keep your weight down! 


Metropolitan Life rv : 
insurance Company | from understand- 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) or 
Fr eder ick A. E cker ; 


e BOARD + 
Leroy . 4. Lis sr 5 
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“MASS PRECISION” METHODS 
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One of the jobs currently running 
through the Nichols Shop specifies lap- 
ping hardened steel rings to a flatness 
of 3 light bands. Measurement with 
monochromatic light and an optical 
flat shows all parts coming through to 
be flat to one light band—or 11.6 
millionths of an inch. 


For over 20 years, Nichols has been 
pioneering in the field of “Mass Pre- 
cision” lapping. Nichols pioneered 
finishing parts where two sides had to 
be flat and parallel, and thickness went 
to “quarter-tenths’’: This long, yaluable 
experience has made Nichols versatile 
...now, not only iron and steel, but 
non-ferrous materials such as bronze 
and plastic, can be lapped by Nichols 
to dimensions that are “impossible” for 
most manufacturers. 


Precision lapping can beless expensive 
than your present finishing methods. 
It can mean finer tolerances and longer 
life for parts. It can put your assembly 
on an interchangeable parts basis. It 
will pay you to discuss “Mass Pre- 
cision” methods and costs with our Mr. 
Harold Lundstrom. 


W.H. NICHOLS & SONS, 48 WOERD AVE., WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


‘Accu Yop 


PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 
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Textbooks Short 


Veterans, finally back ;, 
college, find empty she ves 
book shops. Hope for getting 
Army surplus soon is dir 


The famine in college 
which is causing veterans to 
as bitterly as over delay in gc 
scholastic records fixed up si 
benefit by G.I. legislation an 
to school, won’t end in tin 
spring examinations. 

Book publishers, happy t f 
of WPB’s controls over papc 
faced with paper scarcity an 
manpower in printing an 
shops. Meanwhile, February 
thousands of G.I.’s back in « 
the second semester opened. 

@ Quick Action Doubted—I\: 
some 500,000 textbooks which ¢! 
tary turned over to the Lil 
Congress as surplus will lessen t! 
famine depend on unlikely sp« 
organizations not famous f ( 
Under the surplus property law, fe: 
and state agencies have prior cla 
over veterans. But Dr. Luther | 
the Librarian of Congress, who was give 
the books and who will soon ¢ 
other 500,000 to sell, can legal 

the delays of circularizing these ag 
cies inasmuch as he was first clair 
and, with War Dept. approval, got t 
books. 

Evans says that he is open to sugg 
tions from colleges willing to help | 
for listing titles, packaging, and sell 
the books to G.I.’s, or to similar pro) 
sitions from book publishers. Evar 
doesn’t intend to dump them on ¢! 
secondhand markets, which, of co: 
will please publishers. He took ov 
the disposal problem after the Unit 
States Office of Education and t! 
American Council on Education fail 
to work out a system during the pa: 
six months. 

e Many Applicants—Depleted feder 
and state libraries want some of t! 
books, foreign libraries are eager to g¢ 
them, and the State Dept. wil! pr 
ably want many titles for its propagané 
work abroad. Dr. Evans wants to satist 
as many claimants as possible. 

The books are mainly regular tr 
editions in board covers, but as vet ' 
listing of the several thousand titles | 
been made and no inventorv of the 
taken. 

Publishers hope that the shorta 
doesn’t revive restrictions on papct 
hence they are stressing manpov 
shortages as another factor causing t 
book famine. One publisher report 
that 400 titles of its list are u 
able at present. 
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No other fuel for the industrial production line, 
where heat application in any form is required, 
lends itself so well to control of combustion and 
temperature as does Gas. The rate of flow, which 
determines heat input, may be varied over wide 
limits, at an infinite number of intermediate points. 

Gas may be burned at the rate needed for the 
minute flame of a jeweler’s torch. It may be fired 
at the tornadic intensity required in a furnace to 
heat treat steel billets 10 inches in diameter at 
2250° F. In between and at even higher tempera- 
tures it is called upon to do scores of other jobs 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


where temperature readings from control panels ot 
Gas equipment show a fidelity to exactness that is 
unequalled in heat treating. 

Gas controllability is, at the same time, very 
easy to obtain with equipment that is far less ex- 
pensive to install and operate. This fuel knows no 
mere ‘‘on,”’ ‘‘off’’ or ‘‘in-between’’ control, but, 
instead, close, accurate modulation to best serve 
you. Your local Gas Company's Industrial Engineer 
will, without obligation, tell you how Gas and 
modern Gas equipment can bring their dual ad 
vantages to work for you, specifically. 


oA | 


THE TREND JS, 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING | 


——— 


puts no 
penalty on 
Enterprise 


Juncane'’s tax structure 
favors productive enterprise. 
This state has no bonded debt— 
and never can have. The state 
constitution prohibits state bond 
issues. 

This means that when you 
move to Indiana you do not have 
to assume a heavy tax burden— 
to pay for back debts of the 
state. Indiana is not only out of 
debt—but on June 30, 1945 had 
a net surplus of $54,318,210, 
unencumbered and unappropri- 
ated. For unfettered opportunity 
—locate in Indiana! 


ndtana 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


\s 


* Send for this 
wat FREE BOOKLET 


nme — Get the Facts 


Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations ..... Dept. N-4 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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MARKETING 


Census Preview 


Population figures show 
movement to the West, decline 
in marriage and birth rates. Cities 
report fringe growth. 


Marketers who have been wondering 

how the wartime shifts in population 
trends finally will stabilize themselves 
can now get a preview in the picture 
of the future drawn by Bureau of the 
Census experts from ration-book data, 
byproducts of labor force investigations, 
and vital statistics. 
e Marriage Rate to Drop—One of the 
most significant—as well as obvious— 
factors in the postwar pattern is that 
the boom in marriages and babies will 
begin to fade. During the war an all- 
time U. S. record in marriages was es- 
tablished, with 1942 the high mark— 
13.1 unions per 1,000 population, or 
an estimated total of 1,758,000. In- 
complete data for 1945 would indicate 
a rate of about 12, but between 1946 
and 1950 both the marriage-rate and 
the aggregate number of marriages will 
show a drop. 

The backlog of marriages postponed 

by the depression is at an end. More- 
over, military careers have not inter- 
fered too much with wedlock, so that 
another backlog the size of the old one 
has not been built up. And the coming 
class of teen-agers eligible for marriage 
is a “hollow class’—a generation deci- 
mated by the depression. 
e Zenith Has Passed—This new group, 
aged 10 to 20, which will comprise 
the eligible material for the next decade 
numbers only 22,301,000 (see chart), or 
7% less than the 24,079,000 teen-agers 
in 1940. Obviously aggregate marriages 
will drop when this “Follow class” 
marches to the altar. 

Similarly, the boom in babies is pass- 
ing its zenith. Births-per-thousand were 
21.5 in 1943 (last year for which fig- 
ures are available), highest since 1925. 
Consequently, our population under 
five years of age now numbers 13,147,- 
000 as against 10,542,000 in 1940. 
This boom was due to a “catching up” 
on births postponed during the depres- 
sion, and a “mortgaging the future” by 
a war-excited citizenry. 

e Long-Term Trend—But unless the 
mothers who did so nobly during the 
war will continue to have additional 
children at a high rate in the future 
(an improbability), the birth-rate is due 
for a slump. In the long run, the U. S. 
rate—like that of most white nations— 


is declining. It was 55 in 18 
in 1900, and seemingly will 
itself at less than 20 in the 
come. 

Population experts know t! 
term fluctuations in the birt! 
linked to national prosperity 
the long-term trend is tied to ; 
rural-urban character. There’ 
taking where the U. S. is |} 
that respect. In 1930 about on 
of the population was living « 
In 1940 it was 23.2%. By 
was only one-fifth. | 
@e More Women Leave Farms 
the war period, the net loss to f 


+ 
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AGE PATTERN SHIFTS | 
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900,000 persons annually not counting 
josses to the armed forces. This com- 
ares with net losses of 630,000 annual- 
jy in the 1920’s and of 375,000 in the 
1930's. ; 

Seemingly there is no way to keep 
‘em down on the farm—especially the 
women. ap sng from farms to cities 
always has shown a higher ratio of fe- 
males than males, presumably because 
the former consider urban work easier, 
both physically and in the number of 
opportunities. moet! 

The big new question is will return- 

ing farmer-soldiers g° back to their rural 
occupations or prefer city life? Nobody 
knows the answer. But the general 
trend of farm-to-city migration is bound 
to continue. Only because of the rela- 
tively high birth-rate in rural areas 
is serious depletion of the population 
in such communities avoided. 
e West Leads Increase—Where are they 
moving to? The heavy gainer in popu- 
lation—not only from farms, but other 
areas as well—is the West. Between 
1940 and 1945, this region had a net 
civilian in-migration of 2,048,000. Prime 
loser was the South with a net exodus 
of 1,203,000. 

While the war accentuated this 
movement, it’s no temporary freak. The 
go-west idea is as old as American his- 
tory. It periodically gets a hypo through 
catastrophes, such as wars or the Great 
Plains drought of the 1930's, but even 
in normal times, the flow westward 
never ceases. 

All in all, Washington, Oregon, Calli- 
fornia, Arizona,.and Nevada have been 
favored by net in-migration for a long 
period of years, but at a generally higher 
rate during the war. (Conspicuous 
among migration gainers in other areas 
are New Jersey, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Florida.) Heavy losers, likewise over a 
period of years, are the west north cen- 
tral, west south central, and east south 
central states. 
¢Net Gain for South—Net out-migra- 
tion does not mean, however, that the 
South is losing in total population. 
The birth-rate there is so high that the 
west and east south central states get 
30% more natural increase than their 
loss by out-migration. Note the corollary 
to this situation: Because of the high 
bitth-rate in the South, the median age 
there is lower than elsewhere in the 
U. $25.5 years as against 29 for the 
nation as a whole. 

An important angle for marketers 
resulting from the farm-to-city move- 
ment is that most major cities are spill- 
img over into contiguous areas. ‘This 
trend was apparent even before the war 
came along to emphasize it. 

*Fringe Growth—In the decade of 
1920-30, the periphery of 133 large cit- 
ies showed a growth of 16% while the 
main city grew only 5%. Here are a 
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Cee, 


With BELfone, a flip of a key enables you 
to talk instantly with members of your staff 
in any office or department! You can even 
“hold a conference” with any number of employees—without leaving your 
desk or calling others from theirs! You save steps, avoid errors, get speedy 
action on orders and questions. And with BELfone you talk in easy, natural, 
across-the-desk tones . . . you hear others with natural, noise-free clarity! 
Because BELfone is one of the famous BELL Sound Systems—nationally 
known for engineering excellence. Write for details. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 Essex Ave Columbus 3, Ohio 
Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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GIVE YOUR PERSONALITY A BREAK! 
let it make a bigger future for you! Gun 


As scientific researchers have proved again and again, a successful 
future depends most on a strong personality! Dr. Laird’s penetrating 
book will not only help you analyze your personality with nearly 2000 
pertinent questions—it will show also how you can use your strong 
qualities, improve your weak points. Here are check lists with specific 
advice, the inside stories of the success methods of our outstanding 
young leaders. Now... learn how you can strengthen and direct 
your personality to win the goals in life you desire. 


The TECHNIQUE of PERSONAL ANALYSIS 


Tested Ways for Fitting By Dr. DONALD A. LAIRD 


H Assisted by Eleanor C. Leird 
Your Personality to a Future 408 pages, 32 photographs, $3.00 


Engineering graduates of Purdue University 


with good personalities earn $924 more each Toke out this best possible insurance of your 
year than poor personalities It's no coinci- future! See the book—test it—10 days on 
dence but a proved fact that a well-developed cpproval. 


personality is the best success insurance going 
Here is a book that gives you over 150 tests 
to help you know yourself—powers you had 
scarcely realized, qualities you can use and de- 
velop more strongly. It gives guide lists of 
specific advice for improving yourself as a 
friend, as a marriage partner, as a worker 
and leader in business, plus stimulating suc- 
ess methods of outstanding leaders to indi- 
cate your path to a bigger future 


eeeeeereeree 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

230 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Laird’s The Technique 
Analysis for 10 days’ examination t 
In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus f¢ nts f 
age, or return oook postpaid Pr i 
cash orders.) 


Quick methods to make your Pee server 


personality your biggest asset: 


3 steps for changing bad personality charac- 
teristics; 11 rules for winning friends; 16 
questions to show your leadership ability; 6 


Address 


City and State.. 


points in picking the right boss: 10 rules for Company 

happiness at home; 20 questions to test your 

will power; 10 rules for mental health; etc., Position BW 

etc. . eseeseeneee= 
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PRESSURE 
IS 


PROTECTIVE 


For most effective wood preservation, the chemicals 
must be forced deep into the wood. American Lumber 
& Treating Company obtain this deep penetration by 
the vacuum-pressure method in closed steel cylinders. 
Dipping, brushing on, or other makeshift methods 
can't begin to give comparable results. So, when you 
buy treated lumber, remember to say, “\pressure- ° 
treated” . . . it’s best! 


Whalewer your reeds — 
AMERICAN LUMBER GIVES YOU ALL 3 


7. Wolmanized Lumber* — protects 
against decay and termite attack. 

2. Minalith—fire-retardant. 

S. Creosoted lumber. 


CREOSOTING 


“Registered . FLAMEPROOFING 
trademark , 
WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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RECONVERSION CLINIC 


Schooled in war, discharged vetera 
get their basic training for peace 
Manhattan’s Hotel Pierre, whe: 
everything in a novel bartendix 
school—instruction, equipment, ¢ 
drinks—is on the house. The dea 
Oscar Haimo (right), head of the | 
ternational Bar Managers Assn. a1 
the hotel’s maitre de bar, who | 
graduated 125 since last fall. Missing 
no opportunity of impressing §brai 
names on neophyte bartenders, s 
eral distilleries donate spirits, Cana¢ 
Dry the mixers, Libbey Glass sonx 
of the glassware. And Haimo | 
hired 20 graduates for the hotel 


few samples of what happened during 
the war: 

The population within the city limi 
of Charleston, S. C., increased 14.] 
between 1940 and 1944, while thre « 
lying areas increased 178.9%. The N 
folk-Portsmouth-Newport News 
tral city district gained 54.9% wil 
the area outside the central cities gain 
176.7%. Mobile gained 35.6%, t 
outlying area 173.6%. Muskegon gain 
5.3%, its periphery 26.8%. Portlan 
Ore., increased 18.9%, the outlying 
area 66.7%. Seattle gained 17.9‘ 
neighboring area 62.5%. San Dieg 
increased 97.6%, the “outside cit 
area 128.6%. The central San Fra 
cisco-Oakland area gained 23.8%, the 
periphery 71.6%. 

@ More But Smaller Families—Othe 
pointers gleaned from the recent censu 
data: 

Estimated U. S. population (inc!u 


ing armed forces) was 139,621,43! + 
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POWER PLANTS 
=—to help you run your factory 


Wheeled power plants like these will be 
pulling for you...helping to run your factory 
..- when you build it in the territory served 
by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


How? By hauling supplies and raw materials 
to your factory door. By taking your finished 
products to distributing centers and markets. 
By pulling for you... proudly and eagerly... 
day and night . . . in all kinds of weather. 


Last year alone, 148 new industries came to 
live and grow along our railway. They are 
experiencing the benefits of mild climate, 
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plentiful raw materials, abundant low-cost 
power and fuel, ample reserves of skilled and 
unskilled workers ... and a huge consumer 


market in the fast-growing Southland. 


They are benefiting, too, from the depend- 
able, efficient, economical, mass transportation 
service symbolized by the more than 1,600 
steam and Diesel locomotives of the Southern 
Railway System. 

To assure these advantages for your factory, 


“Look Ahead—Loock South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 


Read... 


The Fascinating Elliott Story 
Of Inventions apt were 


THESE INTERESTING BOOKS ARE 


— ree 


Read... 


“Bhe Story of @ 
Father and Sen 
oR 
Unscrewing 
the Snscrutable” 
for entertaining information about 
Elliott inventions and the beginnings of 
the now famous Elliott Addressing System. 


66 pages, i/lustrated, 
2 
Read... 
“The 
STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY"’ 
for amusing personal anecdote / 
about the man whose 104 registered patents 


have added so much to American business 
eficiency > pages, illustrated. 


Read... 


THE NEW 
Eltiot& 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 
CATALOG 
for easy-to-understand descriptions of the 
modern time-and-work-saving improve- 
ments that make Elliotts superior for your 
business requirements today ... and to- 
morrow, O35 pages, tllustrated. 
These interesting books will be sent FREE upon 
req t. Simply write, on your business letterhead, 


to ‘th Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 
Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Constant Progress 
in this U: nique Addressing S stem 
Helps Your Business Today 


™ ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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July 1, 1945, as against 131,669,275 in 
1940. This vast increase, due to high 
birth-rate, was almost nine-tenths as 
large as the increase in the whole 
1930-40 decade. 

Number of families increased from 
35,124,380 in 1940 to an estimated 
37,040,000 in 1944. Increases should 
be even more noteworthy in the next 
couple of years because, says the Cen- 
sus Bureau, “many of the war marriages 
have not resulted in the formation of 
families. . . . In May, 1944, there were 
probably almost 4,500,000 married 
women not living with their husbands.” 

Size of families is decreasing. Exact 
figures are not available, but it is obvi- 
ous that the formation of new families 
will tend to bring the average down. 
Median size of families in 1940 was 3.15 
persons. 

Population aged 55 and over gained 
13% between 1940 and 1945. There 
are now 22,205,339 such oldsters in the 
U. S., comprising 16% of the entire 
population. 

Dire predictions that wartime mili- 
tary losses would create an embarrassing 
excess of females fell flat. The excess 
of females over males is only 200,000 
and is confined to the nonwhite popu- 
lation. 

Population composition by color 
shows no marked tendencies. In both 
1940 and 1945 the nonwhites com- 
prised about 10%. The estimated July 
1, 1945, figure for nonwhites was 14,- 
568,294 persons. 

Median age of population was 29. 
vears in 1945 as against 29.0 years in 
1940. 

Unofficially estimated population 40 
years hence: 161,000,000. 


Sheepskins soak in vats at the Bristol (Pa.) Processing Corp.—formerly ‘ 
pied by the Fleetwing aircraft division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc.—and will emers: 

s “Bonmouton” pelts. That’s the new tradename adapted for another ve! 
of plasticized shorn sheepskin by Motty Eitingon, New York fur dealer. 


What's ina Name? 


New York fur dealer seg, 
potential mass market for hi 
sheepskin coats—if trade nam 
appeals to women buyers. 


“Who can tell a woman s| 
ing sheep?’ quipped a Man! 
partment store in defining 
“mouton” for male shop 
Christmas. And while the tra 
ered at the advertisement, it 
underestimated the potential ] 
ket for this imexpensive, b 
“fur” (made by plasticizing sh 
pelts) which before the war w 
touched. 
e Coins a New Name—Now a 
headed by Motty Eitingon, New \ 
luxury fur dealer, is out to pi 
by any other nzme, you can ; 
to women. It has coined a nm 
name “Bonmouton” and ey 
staple market of a million mout 
a year—half of them mass prod 
an Eitingon-chosen garment 
turer out of skins stamped wit 
horns trademark of Bonmouto: 
Mouton was well known, of 
long before Eitingon saw the 
on the wall. The first version of 
ically treated shorn sheep pelts 
in Europe in the 1920's, tra 
“Pannonia” in honor of th 
region of Hungary whence ca 
sheep. In the 1930’s Arthur La 
gan commercial production of p essin 
sh 1ceps skin in this country uncc! h 
patents. He still oper: ates his ow 
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More promotional than practical, 
“Bonmouton” slacks ($155 plus $90 
for the vest) were offered this season 
to outdoor enthusiasts by Young- 
Quinlan Co., Minneapolis store. 


essing plant in Milwaukee, but has 
about given up trying to prevent his 
tradename, Mouton, from becoming a 
generic term. 

¢Other Processes—Several years ago 
ose B. Calva of St. Paul patented a 
plasticizing process and licensed man- 
ufacturers to use it (BW—Jun.24’44, 
p21). There are perhaps ten other firms 
processing sheep pelts, some under 
lva licenses, some under their own 
processes. 

Their output has never lacked for 
sales. Before the war women’s coats 
made of mouton—which _ resembles 
utria or sheared beaver—were rapidly 
beginning to invade the coney (rabbit) 
market since they offered comparable 
appearance and warmth, plus claims for 
greater durability, for about the same 
price. Currently, mouton coat ceiling 
prices range from $90 to $175. The 
trade estimates prewar coney sales at 
$00,000 coats a year (government stat- 
isticians say 600,000). 

* Waterproof Qualities—Bonmouton is 
Eitingon’s first venture into actual 
processing, and into mass marketing, 
although he comes of a fur dealing 
family that flourished first in Russia, 
then in Germany, and since 1901 in the 
United States. His normal operation is 
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@ The name Old Council Tree identifies the 
best business and personal paper in the Neenah line. 
Old Council Tree Bond is made of 100% long cotton 
fibre stock and possesses absolute permanence. Old 
Council Tree Bond is ideal for business and personal 
needs where extraordinary distinction is required . . . 
and for stock and bond certificates, insurance policies 
and other important forms subjected to extremely 


severe handling. 
NEENAH 


BETTER BOND PAPERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND ; NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER CO.+* NEENAH, WIS. 
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“Slick Work” by Charlie Cove, 


OF LEBANON 


HE man in the 
picture is Charles 
K. Lauer—who has 
been in the service 


of the Lebanon Steel 


Foundry for nine 
years. Charlie is “slicking’’ rough sur- 
faces from a core. That's part of his job 
as a Lebanon coremaker. 

Castings “‘slicked’’ by Charlie will help 
assure you of prompter, smoother truck 
deliveries. For Lebanon Circle © Cast- 
ings will be used in structural parts and 
connecting members for new truck models. 


These models will bring you prompter, 


LEBANO 


ALLOY AND STEEL 
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smoother, surer deliveries... both of 
local merchandise and of goods shipped 
from out-of-town. Trucks will be more 
efficient because automotive engineers 
have improved design...and further 
specialized the truck to the delivery job. 

Use of alloy steel castings may make 
possible or hasten improvements in your 
product or your manufacturing methods. 
Lebanon foundry engineers and metal- 
lurgists will gladly study your blueprints 


of service conditions. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 
“In the Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss CHAMOTTE) METHOD 
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THE RISE OF DUFFY 

Many an advertising agency chief ha 
come up through the ranks, but mor 
often than not he was an 

executive or copy writer. Tlii 
a man who made his reputatio 
space-buyer came to the top 
Bernard (Ben) C. Duffy was 
president of Batten, Barton, Dursti 
& Osborn. Of his 44 years, Duffy i AP) 
spent 26 with B.B.D.&O., mainh 
space-buyer, but also with som 
cursions into research and 
Bruce Barton, former president, | 
comes chairman of the board. 


dealing in luxury furs, with 
processes as dressing and dveing d 
by other firms to Eitingon 5; 
tions. He asserts, for example, 
75% of the world’s trade in 
passes through his office. 
Eitingon had been _ interest 
mouton since 1929, but only | 
acquired a process—developed by A 
ander Becher—which he conside: 
isfactory for permanently straight 
the wool fiber and producing 
sired color and luster. Bonmout 
claimed to have the further ad 
of being almost completely wat 
Eitingon recently became a lice 
Calva, but he says this was not 
Calva’s process but to avoid the 
squabbles that have kept Lask 
Calva in the courts for years. 
e New Colors—Finding no one 
dertake the mass production 
processing Bonmouton, Eiting 
quired his first plant early in 1945. | 
month he opened the fourth, the B 


tol Processing Corp., housed ir 
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rad You business men were the first to make me 
nt, | realize the urgent need for a peacetime air 

l. cargo service. Everywhere I went during the 

war, everyone I talked with, told me the same 
story: their products shipped to distant fronts 
by air! 

: So I studied the job being done by the Air 

i Transport Command . . . talked with pilots 

back from flying the Hump — the most spec- 
tacular freight flying job of the war. The feasi- 
’ bility of shipping all types of cargo by air was 

g a proven fact. 

\ These conversations with men like you con- 
vinced me, a business man and incidentally a 
pilot and squadron commander in CAP, that 
air cargo could make the United States— and 
the world—a trading area not more than a 
few hours distant. 

And so the Air Cargo Transport Corporation 
was born... the first service corporation of 
its kind in the United States. Maine lobsters 


AIR CARGO SERVICE... AND YOU 


aS 
= 
——$—$ 
— 
ee 
a —s 
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for Los Angeles. California, Texas, and Florida 
produce for New York. New York products 
overnight everywhere. Good business sense 
shows that inventories can be minimized 
through fast replacements by air shipments. 


We, at Air Cargo Transport, are completely 
staffed with traflic engineers, operations ex- 
perts, experienced pilots and equipment to do 
the job. Our research department is ready to 
aid you with your shipping problems. 


Based at Newark Airport, our present fleet 
of DC-3 Sky-Vans are ready to fly your mer- 
chandise any place in the United States. No 
deluxe passenger niceties are included in the 
cost—thus rates reflect this saving. We firmly 
believe our job is to tailor our service to your 
shipping needs. 


CH .c¢ iY 


= PRESIDENT 


: Ep oes AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BLOG., N.Y.C. 
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Raising Wages 


N THE COURSE of expanding 

their Cleveland plant facilities 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, manufacturers of 
corrugated boxes, turned 
twenty-seven years of Tow- 
motor materials handling ex- 
perience and “know-how” to 
their own fullest advantage. As 
a result, Hinde & Dauch im- 
proved their method of han- 
dling large, bulky rolls of fibre 
board by installing a Tow- 
motored handling system. 


In addition to solving their 
handling equipment problem 
Hinde & Dauch achieved an- 
other important improvement. 
Because of the new system one 
man operating a Towmotor un- 
loads, transports, stacks and 
delivers rolls weighing 1500 Ibs. 
to 4,000 Ibs. each, totalling 90 
tons per day. Since he is paid 
on a tonnage basis the Tow- 
motor operator actually earns 
more money than under the 
previous method although the 
cost of handling has been 
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To Lower Costs 


appreciably reduced. This “pay 
increase” is possible because 
flexible Towmotor can trans- 
port and stack 3 to 6 foot long 
rolls anywhere in the plant 
without extra manual handling. 
In many of the other Hinde & 
Dauch plants throughout the 
country the Towmotor method 
has already been adopted. 


For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 
....asolution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and “know- 
how” gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. 
Send for your copy of the Tow- 
motor Lift Truck ANALYSIS 
GUIDE today. Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, 1221 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WiTH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


was formerly the Fleetwing air: 
tory in Bristol, Pa. A fifth plant 
built in Texas close to the s 
domestic sheepskins. Seventy-{ 
cent of Eitingon’s pelts are ‘i 
from Australia, South Ameri 
South Africa. 

At the moment Bonmouton 
produced only in brown; but 
white, beige—even red—are pron 
1947. In other respects next y 
duction will be even better t! 
year’s, since, instead of the No 
skins now used, Eitingon will u 
skin. Right now the market \ 
lambskins exceeds their ceiling , 
an uncomfortable margin. j 
¢ Promotion Campaign—Eiting:) | 
widely advertised his 1946 producto; 
schedule to the trade: 30,00( 
week by June 1; 40,000 a week by § 
1; 50,000 a week by Nov. 1. T! 
up to about 2,000,000 skins in 194 
2,500,000 in 1947. At $12 each. « 
price controls are removed (about § 
now), that’s eventually a $30,( 
business. Eitingon talks about 
his trade in luxury furs, making ¢ 
mouton business half his total sal 

Merchandising plans are on a « 
parable scale. Eitingon’s $300,000 
vertising budget this year provid 
space in national consumer mag 
as well as the trade press; a rad 
gram may be added in the fall 
tie-up with a recognized coat m 
turer will make sure that coat « 
keeps pace with pelt production. | 
eign manufacturers will be licen 
use the process, but domestic | 
tion of Bonmouton will be exc 
with Eitingon. 


MOVIE PHONE SERVICE 


New Yorkers, long used to tel 
ing for time and weather ann 
ments, last week were offered a nev 
venience: By dialing Movietone, | 
Main 5-6171—they can find out 
film is offered at any theater, the 
starred in it, the type of story, wh« 
feature starts—even the film foota; 

Movictime gets its revenue fron 
aters that pay fees ranging from $3 
month for neighborhood houses to $ 
a month for palaces like the Roxy 
ings of 693 movie theaters are cat 

Besides this, reports Julius Poling 
Movietime’s founder and head, “\\ 
can tell callers what’s on at the Met: 
politan, Carnegie Hall, and _ legit 
mate theaters,” and adds, ““We gen 
have to tell ’em how to get there. O 
the Third Avenue L.” 

Polinger points out that his Bro 
location is “in the diametrical c« 
of the city, within the greatest ran; 
the 5¢ phone call.” Listings of subu 
theaters will be added in a few v 
for the convenience of commuters. 

Brand-new also is the telephone « 
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vice offered by Michael Todd, pro- 
jucer, for his current shows, “Up in 
entral Park,” Maurice Evans’ “Ham- 
et.” “The Would-Be Gentleman” and 
January Thaw.” Todd, who, inciden- 
ally, claims to be the first producer since 
‘iegfeld to have four Broadway shows 
imultaneously, reports that 90% of the 
ickets ordered by phone are actually 


picked up. 


ACY SUED OVER PENS 
R. H. Macy & Co. is the latest firm 


to be involved in the legal fireworks 
attending the debut of the ball-bearing 
fountain pen (BW—Mar.2’46,p76). 
Last week Macy’s sold out promptly— 
at $19.98—a shipment of “Birome”’ pens 
purchased from a South American dis- 
tributor. 

This week an injunction suit was filed 
against Macy in the U. S. District Court 
in New York by Eterpen Sociedad 
Anonima Financiera of Argentina, 
Eversharp, Inc., and Eberhard-Faber 
Corp., who claim to have exclusive dis- 
tribution rights to the pen in this 
country. 

Meanwhile the Reynolds Interna- 
tional Pen Co.’s version of the ball- 
bearing pen continues to sell hand- 
over-fist at $12.50 (BW —Dec.15’45, 


p84). 
P.S. 


It’s still the same old story: January 

retail sales, as computed by the Dept. 
of Commerce for independent stores in 
3+ states, showed a 17% gain over 
January, 1945. Filling station sales had 
the highest spurt (up 48%); hardware 
sales (up 39%), furniture (37%), and 
lumber-building materials (33%) were 
next in line. 
_A bill has been introduced into the 
Kentucky state legislature providing for 
30 days in jail, a fine up to $25, or 
both, for customers who forget to pay 
their retailers in a reasonable length 
of time. 

All known owners of RCA Victor 
television sets soon will get a letter offer- 
ing to switch their receivers to conform 
with the recent switch in television 
channels for $30. 

Fabric makers who insist that their 
products have gone unbranded and un- 
advertised far too long seem to be get- 
ting somewhere. In the Mar. 15 issue 
of Vogue, about 75% of all display ad- 
vertisements featuring women’s cloth- 
‘ng mention the fabric by brand name. 

Sales of perfume, cosmetics, and 
toiletries (exclusive of toilet soaps) last 
~ reached an all-time high of $659,- 
000, up 21% from 1944, estimates 
the Toilet Goods Assn. Twenty years 
~ peace bought only $256,400,000 
orth, 
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of Southern sales 


a and Asheville, 
a steel-making Cashville; 


4 A\’s for Atlanta, August 
' B is for Birmingham, 
C is for Charleston, the old South a part of, 

D stands for Dallas, deep in the heart of; 
fares to all places, 


4 
pe 
. e 


E's for Economy in 
F is for Ft. Worth and wide open spaces; 


G is for Greenville, on the new Piedmont line, 
H_ Hospitality — and service so fine; 


1 is for Industry, with cash in the till, 
J is for Jackson, and now Jacksonville; 


K is for Knoxville, with its dams and its turbines; 
i nd bourbons; Rif 
L is for Lexington, famed for horses a ¢ | 


M means Miami, Meridian and Monroe, \ ; 
N's for New Orleans, a good place to 99; a 
O's for Other Cities on Delta's route map, | 
Profitable indeed for all salesmen to tap. Ly 

i 


ol Offices: ATLANTA, GA. 


Gener 
irline Ticket Office 


nearest A 
For reservations, see your Travel agent, of 
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LET'S X-RAY A CITY... 


You see... people flipping switches 
to light their homes and offices. 


You see them setting dials to con- 
trol air temperatures. 


You see them turning faucets to 
get fresh, pure water. 


You see . . . a fabulous, hidden 
world of machinery—power plants, 
heating systems, pumping stations— 


For the producer, distrib- 
utor, or user of commer- 
cial electric power, Allis- 
Chalmers provides new 
and improved power gen- 
erating units, transform- 
ers, unit substations, 
switchgear, control, circuit-breakers, switch- 
boards, rectifiers, converters, regulators, mo- 
tors, and scores of other electrical products. 
In electrical equipment, Allis-Chalmers is a 
good name to know. 


producing the magic that makes great 
cities possible .. . 
You see . . . Allis-Chalmers engi- 


neering aiding all industry to further 
good living for everyone! 

* * * 
There is hardly a manufactured thing 


employed or enjoyed in modern good 
living — to which Allis-Chalmers engi- 


neering“ know-how’ does 


The steel and concrete tha 


the city’s skeleton 

power that brings it to life 
supply and sewerage fa 
turning wheels of its indu 


very bread on its break!as' 


these and more, Allis-( 
chinery helps bring to you 
But it is not bignes 


ries 
tables 
ilmers 


mi] 
alone 


ade Allis-Chalmers one of the 
greatest industrial names. It is 
ndness of Allis-Chalmers engi- 
—the integrity of workmanship 
makes every product stamped 
great. 


: the 
tables 
lms rs 


‘halmers Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


TUNE IN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY over the American Broadcasting Company, Saturdays, 9:30 P. M. EST 


Pumps to handle a city’s 


water are among the 
4 1600 products of Allis- 
Chalmers engineering. To 
every basic industry— 


food, iron and steel, min- 
ing, petroleum, paper, 


€ 
® wer Eq U i pm € nt — wood, metal working, chemical, construct 


transportation, textile—Allis-Chalmers sup- 


plies essential machinery. Whatever your 


ge of Industrial Products mp sr m at ties 


PRODUCTION 


Chemical Industries on Parade 


Exhibition highlights increasing use of light and rare metals 
and of electronics in manufacturing processes. Spending for new 
production facilities may triple 1939’s $275 million. 


Ready to spend about three times 
the $275 million paid out in 1939 for 
new production facilities, the chemical 
process industry showed a high degree 
of interest in the equipment and mate- 
rials at the ‘Twentieth Annual Exposi- 
tion of the Chemical Industries in New 
York City last week. An _ estimated 
50,000 saw the 398 exhibits that filled 
the four floors of Grand Central Palace 
to rate this the industry’s most suc- 
cessful show. 

But this attendance was not surpris- 

ing, for the industry’s production 
jumped in value from $12 billion in 
1939 to more than $22 billion in 1944, 
with further important advance ex- 
pected following a temporary recession 
from the peak. 
e Trend to Platinum—Among _ the 
trends and developments highlighted 
at the show was the increasing use of 
rare metals for industrial purposes, as 
indicated earlier by U. S. Bureau of 
Mines’ figures placing the consumption 
of platinum in the chemical and elec- 
trical industries at 165,000 troy éunces 
during the first half of 1945 and that 
of palladium at 40,000 troy ounces. 
(In all of 1939 the consumption of plati- 
num in these industries amounted to 32,- 
258 troy ounces, that of palladium 21,- 
978.) Many specific examples of the ap- 
plication of these metals were shown, in- 
cluding a 100-Ib. chemical agitator clad 
for corrosion resistance with platinum 
worth several hundred dollars. 

On display, too, were a platinum- 
clad gasket for glass pipelines, plati- 
num-gold alloy spinnerettes for making 
rayon fibers, a platinum-thodium gauze 
cylinder about 1 ft. in diameter and 
15 in. high for ammonia oxidation in 
the manufacture of explosives and fer- 
tilizers, and medium-size tubing clad 
inside, outside, or both, with rare metal. 

Further evidence of the extensive 
industrial application of rare metals, 
laminated to base metal to reduce the 
cost, was seen in the exhibits of tubular 
waveguides for radar sets and contact 
rings, strips, and points for other elec- 
trical equipment. Then there were 
platinum, gold, and silver brazing al- 
loys and fluxes, together with platinum, 
osmium, and ruthenium tipping mate- 
rials for long-life instrument pivots, 
phonograph needles, and pen points, as 
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well as the now-common precious metal 
laboratory ware. It costs about $287 
a sq. ft. for a 0.005-in. platinum coat- 
ing on base metal, but this has a scrap 
value of about $267. 
e Navy Controls Humidity—The Navy's 
new low-cost method of placing its fight- 
ing ships into a nondeteriorating stand- 
by condition from which they can be 
put back into action in ten days was re- 
vealed at an exhibit of humidity-con- 
trol equipment. As each ship joins the 
inactive fleet, the stacks and other large 
openings are sealed to keep out the 
weather, then the air inside is kept at 
30% or lower relative humidity by 
automatically controlled dehumidifiers, 
thereby protecting the equipment 
against corrosion. 

The dried air is circulated to all parts 
of the ship through the empty fire- 
fighting water mains, and pipes cen- 


SPOKANE EXAMINES ITS POTENTIALITIES 


Not to call attention to what the area produces but to what it doesn't wa 
the novel theme of Spokane’s Inland Empire Manufacturers’ Opportunities 
Exhibit (above). Committees representing all phases of farming and industry 
screened the show’s 750 entries, decided that 350 qualified as items that the 
region uses in large quantities, does not make, but could. Sponsor wf the 
show, the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, is hoping that the displar 
will result in the setting up of new enterprises, expansion of old ones 


nected to these mains bloy 
through the tubes of the big oun; ,. 
deck and into metal housings | <r (., 
equipment such as searchlig] ve 
off plastic film protects torp th. 
and some of the other equip cnt g 
deck, while part of the mac! 
piping in the hull is coated e wit 
a thin film of paraffin-type inater: 
which need not be removed \ hep the 
ship goes back into service. 7 
Three or four thousand sh 
be put into quick-comeback 
under the Navy’s inactive-flect 
just as soon as the materials 
able and as fast as the reduccd crey 
can do the work. 
e For Detecting Metal—Electi nics, 
usual, attracted much attention at the 
show. New in this type of ec ipment 
is a machine which detects evei minut 
pieces of magnetic or nonmagnetic 
metal in a product traveling 6()0 ft, 
minute on a conveyor ofr 
through glass pipes. Developed for th 
inspection of rocket fuel, the dust-tight 
splash-proof, rugged detector has appli 
cation in the food, plastics, paper, rub 
ber, explosive, textile, and other indy 
tries. Requiring only 140 watts o 
power, the device screens the flowing 
product with a high-frequency electro. 
magnetic field, and the presence of a 
particle of metal triggers a reactiog 
which is detected and amplified ele 
tronically to operate an automatic Sig. 


hu 
ute or 
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Harden it for 7O* with TOCCO 


IRROGRESSIVE Kearney & Trecker Corp., to S.A.E. 1045 steel, saving $0.110 in material 
Milwaukee, Wisc., reports the following sav- cost per piece. 

ings by TOCCO hardening the above saddle Total saving on each run of 1375 pieces for 
clamp eccentric of their Milwaukee Milling 44:5 one part is $2,172.50. 


a Machine: 
| FORMER METHOD TOCCcO Kearney & Trecker hardens a total of 140 
Heat treating......... a $ 0.099 different parts on one ‘““TOCCO JR.” machine. 
Straightening......... | 0.000 Output of some parts has been increased as 
TS Nennconceses _6,100...... 0.000 much as 500%. 
BEE Cet, 6 cc ov ccc Bes Soccces $ 0.099 Why not enlist TOCCO’s experienced Engi- 


neers to help you obtain similar improvements 
for your production? New booklet, ‘Results 

In addition to this saving of $1.47 per piece, with TOCCO”’, gives ideas for hardening, braz- 
TOCCO made possible a switch from alloy steel ing, annealing, heating by TOCCO Induction. 


Saving .. . 41.47 per piece 


THE QHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


t wa —— MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET — 


mite |, 
| ms : ) The Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
lustry y Dept. W, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
it the ¢ ) 2 d free Copy “Results with TOCCO” | 
if the — 4 
isplas > 
one, — Orr eee 
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INDUSTRIAL FACTS 
ABOUT TENNESSEE 


Labor 


The average Tennessee industrial 
worker looks about the same as other 
Americans of the same economic stra- 
ta. He has the same ambitions and 
the same desires for selfimprovement 
but he knows that his success can 
come only from his own efforts. He 
speaks the same language, if with a 
soft accent and local idiom, and at 
first glance you wouldn't notice any 
difference between him and industrial 
workers of other sections. But there 
are a few basic differences that have 
proven profitable to management. 

The Tennessee worker is princi- 
pally of pioneer stock; consequently, 
his being is still deeply rooted in the 
soil. The chances are he owns a small 
farm near town, or his home with 
garden and chickens, and very often 
a cow. He is a citizen of, and has an 
interest in the community where he 
works. He is an individualist not 
easily swayed by demagogic oratory 
or utopian promises. 

In Tennessee, the worker has room 
to live, room to work and room to 
play—and he enjoys all three to the 
fullest. He does not have the cramped, 
futile feeling possessed by so many 
workers in the more congested areas. 

Being of pioneer stock, the Tennes- 
see worker has not forgotten man’s 
oldest lesson—that he must live by 
the work of his hands. The heritage 
of craftsmen ancestors give to his 
hands a native skill that makes him 
efficient in the most intricate opera- 
tions. This native skill makes for efh- 
ciency in manufacturing or assembly. 
He has retained the early craftsman’s 
pride of his work—in the perfection 
he has put into the finished article. 
This pride insures a better manufac- 
tured product. His inherent belief in 
religion, based on the Golden Rule, 
makes for smoother industrial rela- 
tions. 

Detailed information on labor, as 
well as all other industrial resources 
in Tennessee, are treated in a big, 
210-page general survey: “Industrial 
Resources in Tennessee.” That will 
be mailed free to executives and 
industrial engineers. Dictate a re- 
quest today on your business 
stationery, please. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 


915 State Office Bidg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 
First Public Power Slile 
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naling, marking, or ejecting apparatus. 

On exhibit, too, was the new elec- 

tronically heated glass vacuum evapo- 
rator that concentrates enough peni- 
cillin in 2+ hours to fill 20,000 ampules, 
each containing 100,000 units of the 
drug. Requiring 4.5 kw. of power, it 
evaporates about 3 quarts of water an 
hour and is called a useful automatic 
laboratory and production tool for the 
pharmaceutical and chemical fields. 
e New Control Devices—Several other 
new developments involved electronics. 
One was a recorder-controller for fluid 
flow as small as 10 c.c. a minute, dis- 
played alongside a new continuous vis- 
cosity meter consisting of two floats in 
a glass tube, one sensitive to rate of 
flow and used for reference-point ad- 
justment; the other sensitive to vis- 
cosity and giving a direct reading by 
its position in the tube. 

An exhibit of electrostatic separating 
equipment pointed up new applications 
of high-rate production units in the 
segregation of slate from coal, removal 
of skin particles from powdered dehy- 
drated onion and garlic, and other 
uses. 

e Variety of Uses—A new laboratory- 
size ultrasonic generator exhibited at the 
show was developed for research into 
the interesting effects of high-frequency 
sound waves. “Operating on 110-volt, 


50-to-60 cycle current, the 
utilizes an electronic circuit a>) gy. 
crystals to produce sound way. of ) 
400, 700, and 1,000 kilocycles . sec, 

It is possible with these f; 
to transform imiscible liquid 
oil and water into stable solu: 
polymerize long-chain molecu 
ulate precipitates, produce co 
pensions of solids in liquids, 
light beam, heat materials, 1 
trained gases from molten m 
the bacteria in milk, treat 
tissue, cause seeds to sprout qu 
do other equally surprising thi: 
e Light Metals—The  feath 
metal, magnesium, probably stopped ; 
many visitors at the show as anythin, 
It was exhibited in the for of ; 
“lawnbarrow” so light it surprised 
those who picked up the handles, , 
lawn mower with magnesium par 
which cut its weight in half. casy+ 
handle pruning shears, and a 35()-ft, 7. 
dio tower which can be assembled op 
the ground and relayed into pcsition by 
two men with a block-and-tackk 


A pleasant odor emanating from one 


of the booths called attention to the 


new applications of perfume oils to take 
the smell out of paint, produce a lip- 
stick which “retards” breath odors, and 
“freshen” the air in planes, trains, and 


circus tents. 


From the Pacific Coast comes a 
new type of trailer suspension called 
Feather Ride, now being aggressively 
merchandised in every state. 

The Feather Ride tandem axle sus- 

pension unit can trace its origin to 
the logging industry. R. W. Pointer, 
president of Feather Ride, Inc., is 
also president of Pointer-Willam- 
ette Co. of Portland, Ore., one of the 
world’s biggest builders of heavy-duty 
logging trailers, 
_ Pointer has been an exponent of 
coil springs for many years. ‘Testing 
of his ideas in rugged timber country 
resulted in the Feather Ride system. 
Advantages claimed include: trim ap- 
pearance, lighter weight (by hun- 
dreds of pounds), underload springs, 
elimination of axle kickup on fast 
stops, no need for lubrication, and 
an automatic “‘steering” feature that 
greatly eases tire scuffing. 

The underload springs are located 
inside the main coil springs on each 
side of the trailer frame. ‘They carry 
the weight of the trailer when empty, 
permitting the main springs to be 
better proportioned for load condi- 
tions. 

So-called automatic steering on 


For Trailers—A New Type of Suspension 


curves comes from the shift in axle 
position permitted by the rubber 
mountings of the suspension system, 
the same feature that eliminates oil- 
ing. 

When the brakes are applied, the 
tandem suspension converts the 
momentum into additional traction. 

The twist in one axle as the brakes 
are applied opposes that in the othe: 
through a bell crank arrangement 
(below). With the coil-spring unit 
located ahead of the rear axle and a 
difference in the length of the bell 
crank arms, there is a downward 


force at points (a) to prevent kickup 
of either axle and to keep the wheels 
firmly on the ground for quick, 
smooth stops. 
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Aluminum Race 


In moves for competitive 
sosition, Reynolds leases gov- 
snment plants as Alcoa steps 
p its northwest operations. 


Both Reynolds Metals Co. and Alumi- 
sum Co. of America took steps last 
yeek to improve their competitive posi 

ons in the aluminum production field. 

Reynolds leased from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. the $44,327,000 

{cCook sheet mill at Chicago, and Al- 
va initiated steps to improve raw mate- 
ral supplies for its Pacific Northwest 
perations. 

Rental Terms—The McCook mill, 
vith a capacity of 288 million Ib. of 
sheet annually, was leased for five years 
na rental of 5% of net sales, with 
ninimum payments ranging from $750,- 
00 the pest year to $2,482,312 the 
fith. The lease includes an option to 
purchase. 

Reynolds plans to concentrate on 
jjuminum sheet for housing purposes 
ut McCook. If its experimental alu- 
minum-concrete house can be perfected 
speedily (BW —Feb.16'46,p50), some 
production may go for this purpose. 
ater, it will fabricate aluminum prod- 
ucts there and also produce for railroad 
quipment makers. 
 Laterite Experiments—Alcoa is push- 
ing pilot plant experiments on utilizing 
low-grade laterite, found in Oregon, as 
3 potential source of aluminum ore. 
Vhile the laterite contains less alumina 
han the low-grade bauxite used in 
Arkansas during the war, it has a high 
percentage of iron oxide. Alcoa is hop- 

ng to develop a process for producing 
both alumina and marketable iron— 
possibly obtaining a residue with high 
ime content for fertilizer purposes. 

Alcoa has placed a considerable acre- 
ge under option. The Oregon deposits 
neportedly average 33% alumina, 33% 
ron. Alcoa has released no figures on 
the quantities of ore discovered there 
but the Oregon Dept. of Geology & 

lining Industries reported in 1945 that 

5,600,000 long tons had been found. 

* Alaska Limestone—To round out con- 
templated operations, Alcoa is prepar- 
ing to Silas high-grade limestone (used 
n extracting alumina from bauxite, 
hterite, or clay) from Alaska to the 
Portland-Vancouver (Wash.) area. The 
umestone, besides supplying Alcoa’s po- 
ential smelting needs, will be sold to 
ther industries in the area. 

Reynolds, which previously had 
cased the Hurricane Creek (Ark.) 
lumina plant, the nearby Jones Mill 
Fluminum reduction plant (BW —Dec. 
22'45,p31), and the Grand Rapids 
Mich.) extrusion plant (BW —Jan. 
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WHEN A PEDRICK RING TURNED 
FAILURE INTO SUCCESS! 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED MAKER OF ENGINES was on the verge of quitting. 


Their new engine was revolutionary. Powerful, light-weight, com- 
pact, high-speed, very flexible. It had everything. It was already 
being widely used when complaints began to pour in. Everywhere, 
results were the same . . . excess oil-consumption. 

The engine was taken off the market. The new factory and office 
closed. Finally, engineers and research men were ready to write it 
off as a failure. 

Right then, Pedrick engineers entered the picture. They suggested 


a newly developed Pedrick oil-control ring. This ring, 
? I i=) PS 


actually two 
rings in one groove, backed by an expander, saved the day. The 
factory went back into production. Today, those engines with Pedrick 
rings in them are used around the world. 

These bare facts are typical of the big difference that the right ring 
can make, and of the paramount importance of Pedrick’s research in 
rings. For more than twenty-five years, Pedrick has meant progress 
in piston rings. Put this experience to work. 

For your automotive equipment, for your Diesels, compressors, 
hydraulic cylinders, and other equipment, depend on Pedrick. 

WILKENING Manuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: 
Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


frecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


4 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS! 


Unthinkable—that your plant should be singled out by 
@ crazy fire bug! But if you believe that arson is an 
uncommon crime, consult the fire underwriting and 
rating bureaus. 

Your best safeguard against fire, malicious or ac- 
cidental, is a DETEX Watchclock System. Guards and 
Watchmen carrying DETEX Watchclocks are not likely 
to sleep, skip rounds or shirk duty. Because they know 
TEX record dial tells instantly whether they 
have been faithful — or 
negligent! DETEX is alibi- 
proof! 

' Give yourself the ulti- 

mate protection by install- 
ing DETEX. Inexpensive, it 
soon pays for itself in 
lowered insurance rates. 
Write today. 

te is Our Busi: 5 

DETEX WATGKCLOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. B-4 
Home Office, 76 Varick St.. New York 13, N. Y. 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 
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Point your finger and TALK | 


with the new 


pne 


Give Orders . . . Get Action 
Save time, money, 
steps and nerves... 


Push a button and talk — you're in- 
stantly connected with the man you 
want! New streamlined cabinets— 
latest electronic features. For free 
FLEXIFONE folder, write Dept. B-39 
Operadio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. 


oPERADIo 


FLEXIF ONE 


2 INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS € 


\ 


26'46,p82) from RFC, now is reportedly 
interested in the $9 million former Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. aircraft plant at 
Standiford Airport, Louisville. If Rey- 
nolds should get it, operations currently 
spread through a number of facilities in 
Louisville probably would be consoli- 
dated there. The fact that this plant has 
been designated as a military “standby”’ 
facility, however, may prevent consum- 
mation of any deal. 


IMPROVED DUPLICATING 


Eight years ago, James Finno began 
experimenting with the use of a single- 
ply sheet of special paper, adaptable to 
any typewriter, as a printing plate for 
short-run offset duplicating work. The 
purpose was improved reproductions, at 
low cost and without employing a metal 
—s plate. 

rst developed, the process in- 
volved transferring the printing images 
to the paper plate through carbon paper, 
and such a plate was good for only 75 
copies. Phases of the technique now 
have been improved until a single-ply 
sheet will print 3,000 clear reproduc- 
tions of either typewritten copy or 
drawn images. By substituting the paper 
plates for copy paper it is possible to 
make transfer master plates by the off- 
set process, a special ink having been de- 
veloped for this. A small supply of 
these master plates replaces a large stock 
of printed forms which require the ad- 
dition of variable data and the reproduc- 
tion of multiple copies. 

Useful for duplicating reports, form 
letters, circulars, the process has been 
patented and rights assigned to Replica 
Products Co., New York City. 

A big advantage of the method, which 
the federal government has obtained a 
license to use, is that it is easy to make 
many duplicates of a form after typing 
in variable data. 


SAWDUST ALCOHOL 


Ethyl alcohol from wood waste will 
probably start flowing from the Wil- 
lamette Valley Wood Chemical Co.’s 
plant at Springfield, Ore., in June at a 
rate of 5,000,000 gal. a year. 

Halted ten days after V-) Day (BW— 
Sep.8'45,p32), construction was re- 
sumed Jan. 2, when the Dept. of Agri- 
culture assumed sponsorship of the 
process, which uses a seized German 
patent (BW —Apr.15’44,p19). 

WPB divorced itself from the unfin- 
ished plant when hostilities ceased, but 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson persuaded the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to grant $450,000 to fin- 
ish it. 

Sponsors of the project assert that 
alcohol can be produced far more 
cheaply from sawdust than from molas- 


ses or grain. 


WEIGHED IN BAL 
FOUNO WANT! 


could be compiled with the ETL 
reports on experimental codels 
of devices found on test to be 
lacking in qualifications nec. 
essary to the successful operati 
which means marketability 
Naturally these tests have 
saved large amounts of pro- 
motion money for the manu- 
facturers who submitted then 
for test ... first 

In most cases the tests have 
been the means toward a suc- 
cessful redesign. 

It is expensive to have the 
consumer do the testing. 


hee taien TESTINY 
SApeasraeae> Inc 

Fast End Ave at 79th * 
Now York 71,87 


; 
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orsair 
REVOLVATOR| 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS | Mam 


rength 

irface 
Always on the Job 
Le TF, 


lis ca 
d the 
lanes. 
The 
mder 1 
ther f 
ves | 
ressure 


acuu 


Deve 
eel su 
it blo 
re ne 
ickup 
} 
Rapid Loading of ice with REVOLVATOR ickup 
or ete 
loads. laimer 
cover 
to th 
The 
t., Sar 
ividua 
nask, { 
aintec 
adjac 
hg is | 
astins 


Simple, inexpensive hand models save time 

and labor in hundreds of routine operctions. 
Top is hinged to permit moving through low 
doorways. Enclosed hoist unit equipped with 
—— speed regulator and automatic sell 
closing brake. Vertical floor lock. Wide faced 
floor wheels and 180° arc to pull handle make 
REVOLATOR as easy to move and maneuve! 
as any lift truck. May be had with revolvable 
or non-revolvable base and platform type “ 
suit the job. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


2011 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 19% HZ Pp)... 
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EW PRODUCTS 


stal-Balsa Sandwich 


By bonding thin sheets of high- 
ength aluminum alloy to both sides 
relatively thick end-grain balsa wood, 
ance Vought Aircraft Division of 
ited Aircraft Corp., Stratford, Conn., 
produced a new structural material 
th a high strength-weight ratio. 
»med Metalite, it has been used in 


orsair stabilizers, and further applica- 
on is predicted in aircraft, as well as 
prefabricated houses, radio cabinets, 
ipping boxes, and other things where 
rength, lightness, and a smooth metal 
face are an advantage. The mate 
lis called the answer to skin wrinkling 
d the drag of rivets in high-speed 
lanes, 
The metal-balsa sandwich is formed 
nder moderate heat and pressure in 
ther fat or curved shapes, and gentle 
nrves can be put into flat pieces by 
ressure. 


acuum Blasting 


Developed to clean concrete, brick, or 
eel surfaces by abrasive blasting with- 
ut blowing dust and grit into the air, 
e new Vacu-Blaster has a vacuum 
ickup around the blasting nozzle. This 
kup passes the spent steel-grit abra- 
ve and the debris to an abrasive re- 
lamer and a dust collector, and the 
time MBcovered steel grit feeds automatically 
low (to the pressure tank to be used over. 
wit Mi The Vacu-Blast Co., 272 Fremont 


sei 

laced t, San Francisco 5, finds that the in- 

uve (vidual Operating the blaster needs no 

able sk, that the cleaned surfaces may be 
inted while the machine is working 
adjacent areas, and that vacuum blast- 

). g is permissible in places where open 

os lasting would not be feasible. 


Blasting is conveniently controlled at 
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When explosion-proof Motors are needed - - 


If it’s built by 


When you specify Wagner explo- 
sion-proof motors, like the one 
shown above, on hazardous-loca- 
tion motor drives, you are not only 
assured many years of troublefree 
motor performance, but you also 
effect substantial savings as well. 

You save on engineering and 
construction costs because there's 
no need for special vaults or trouble- 
some remote drive arrangements. 

You save on maintenance 
costs because Wagner HP 
motors are sealed against the 
entrance of dust, fumes, and 
moisture which are the cause 
of most motor maintenance. 


Wagner Electric 


-- it’s dependable 


You save on insurance costs be- 
cause with Wagner HP motors on 
those hazardous-location drives 
your plant has the best in electrical 
safety. 

The reputation for dependability 
held by Wagner motors also ap- 
plies to all other Wagner products 
which include transformers, unit 
substations, industrial brakes, air 
brakes, hydraulic brakes, CoMaX 
brake lining, NoRoL, and 
Tachographs (recording 
speedometers). 

For details on any Wagner 
item, consult nearest of our 
29 branch offices, or write us. 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


6460 Plymouth Avenue ° 


St. Louis 14, Mo., U. S. A. 


in Canada: Wagner Electric at Leaside, Ontario 


ELECTRICAL 


AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


M46-7 
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ENGINEERED 
ADVERTISING 


produces profgla fer 


ACME BREWERIES 


Although Acme Beer sales are confined to 
the West Coast, this brand ranks 7th in 
national sales. Percentage-wise, more Acme 
Beer is sold in California than any other beer 
in a major area. 

Engineered Advertising consistently pro- 
vides our clients with what competitors do 
not possess. 

For, Engineered Advertising helped Acme 
achieve its enviable position ...a two to one 
leadership over its nearest competitor... with 
the mathematical certainty of results that the 
power of consumer favoritism assures. 

Acme Breweries has been a client since 
Repeal. Perhaps, if you teamed with us in 1946, 
we could help achieve like results for you. 


MAIN OFFICES — New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles 


SERVICE OFFICES — Portland « Seattle + Chicago * London, England 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN 
STAFF 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEERS 


1919 


RADIO HEADQUARTERS — Hollywood 


the gun by a pushbutton 
motely operates a magnetic \ 
compressed-air line connect 
abrasive pressure chamber. ‘| 
is produced by a positive-ac 
driven by a 74-hp. motor. 


“Walking” Sprinkler 


Watering the grass becom: 
choreless operation with the » ow 7- 
el-awn water-powered sprink W 
moves across the lawn at ei 
30 ft. an hour as it sprays ; 
to 60 ft. in diameter. ‘1! 


ctroni 
pcision 
tect mm 
¢ no 


sprinkler arms spin, as in the ordin, soe of 
revolving spray, and throvgh wo, fect b 
gears drive a ratchet mechanism thdilmy fron 
rotates the rear driving whec vertec 
Placed astride the hose after jt MMiicate 
doubled back, the sprinkler 5 stecrefili.. 
along the hose by its closely pao photo 


front wheels and wi-l follow a straig} 
line, curves, or circle until it runs ins 
a prepositioned stop which shuts of th 
water and brings the sprinkler to a h, pointe 
It is designed to drag 100 ft. of hodiilhies of 
behind it and to climb 15% slopes. Hihouse 

Developed by the Stansen Corp., 5\Bys Ave 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10), the maihyment 
chine is made impervious to corrosig 
by the use of brass, bronze, and 4 
minum in its various parts. 


ppe wh 
pear te 
perfec 


THIN 


Quick Engine Timer To 

ry $ 

Easy, precise timing of almost a ye 

American aircraft engine is the primal yre t 

function of the new Time-Rite dev pressi 

oped by Gabb Mfg. Co., 160 Orchariil felt, ; 

St., East Hartford 8, Conn. A secon 9.900 
dary use is the accurate synchronizati 

of dual magneto points through clectifi « Loc 

cal connection to two lights on the cut te 

strument. their 

When the timer is screwed into t ing ¢ 

spark plug hole, its pivoted arm contact vance 

the top of the piston. Movement i The 

the arm as the engine is turned mai verize 

ally and the piston comes to the tol cum 

of its stroke slides a pointer to reff whicl 

partic 

much 

puffe 

* No 

the | 

, of si 

cooli 

have 

oe 

rink 

tion 

tribu 

eTn 

of n 

be a 

in fa 

wint 


SINES 
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sition on the timer head. The 
ing scale zero is adjusted to that 
‘at, then the pointer is set at the de- 
.4 timing mark on the scale. As the 
sine is turned again, the arm makes 
trical contact with the pointer and 
hes a light when the piston reaches 
proper timing spot. 


ronic Microbalancer 


Now available for industry, the new 
tronic Microbalancer developed for 
cision ordnance work is designed to 
(Cle Wiect in rotating equipment an unbal- 
‘Oboe no greater than the weight of a 
'Cinafiliiece of lint. Vibrations caused by im- 
Wonfimrfect balance are picked up mechani- 
halmly from the test-bearing supports and 
verted to fluctuating voltages which 
' it MiMicate the magnitude of the unbal- 
‘tecrofiifM&ce. Then the position is spotted by 
pace photoelectrically controlled strobo- 
traighif@one which causes the rotating part to 
1S iniMpear to stand still with the point of 
off thlMperfect balance holding steady under 
4 halfM@pointer and identified by one of a 
t hogiiries of numbers on the part. West- 
pes. Hichouse Electric Corp., 2519 Wil- 
P., 1iBns Ave., Baltimore 3, makes the in- 
¢ Tgiument. 


THINGS TO COME 


To become available to indus- 
try soon, a new direct-reading 


t anf electronic micrometer will meas- 
‘na ure the thickness of soft, com- 
Cv pressible materials such as rubber, 
‘chal felt, and paper to an accuracy of 
SCCOMmME 00003 in. 

zat 


* Locomotive fuel costs may be 
e cut to one-third or one-fourth of 
their present level by a coal-burn- 
ing gas turbine now in the ad- 
vanced stages of development. 
The coal for the turbine is pul- 
verized to the consistency of tal- 
cum powder by an atomizer 
which applies air pressure to the 
particles and releases it suddenly, 
much in the way cereals are 
puffed. ' 


*Now about ready to go onto 
the production line, a new type 
of soda fountain in which the 
cooling is done without coils will 
have considerably enlarged storage 
one for ice cream and _ soft 
rinks. More effective carbona- 
tion is another anticipated at- 
tribute. 


*In the postreconversion parade 
of new things for the home will 
be an electric range with a built- 
in fan that warms the kitchen in 
winter and cools it in summer. 
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(ne you taking a dvantage of 
NORBIDE? 


ODUCED in electric furnaces at 5000° F, 

Norton Boron Carbide (trade-marked NOR- 
BIDE) is the hardest material made by man for 
commercial use. Available both as an abrasive 
and in molded shapes, its unique properties are 
providing many engineering departments with the 
solution to some very tricky problems. 


NORBIDE Gages ovtwear conventional types of 
measuring devices hundreds, even thousands, of 
times, will not scratch, pick up lint nor become 
charged with particles of metal. 


NORBIDE Nozzles for pressure blasting outlast 
steel nozzles thousands of times; are guaranteed 
750 hours with silica sand and 1500 hours with 
steel shot. 


NORBIDE Abrasive because of its extreme hard- 
ness, is used for many lapping operations hereto- 
fore possible only with very expensive diamond 
dust. 

NORBIDE Metallurgical Compound is an econom- 
ical source of boron for use as an easily available 
alloying element. 

A new catalog gives full data on NORBIDE*— 
its chemical and physical properties and uses. 
Send for it today and see how NORBIDE products 
can help you. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


* Registered trade-mark 


MANY OF 
THE COUNTRY’S 
Rit LEADING AIRLINES HAVE 


F I N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 106) 


Birched by SEC 


Van Alstyne firm waives a 
hearing, is punished. Street still 
wishes that new-issue facts of 
life could be aired. 


The Mar. 1 appearance of Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. on the Securities 
& Exchange Commission’s carpet 
proved disappointing to those who had 
looked for an airing of beliefs that 
SEC’s restraints on new security offer- 
ings are too impracticable. 

Many had hoped that SEC’s charges 

that certain acts of Van Alstyne, Noel 
in connection with the contemplated 
Higgins, Inc., financing (BW—Feb.23 
’46,p58) constituted a “willful violation 
of ... the Securities Act of 1933” would 
be countered with some pretty effective 
argument. 
e Hearing Is Waived—Instead, at the 
last minute, the Van Alstyne firm de- 
cided not to contest the proceeding, 
to waive its right to a hearing, and to 
consent “to the determination by the 
commission in its discretion of the 
questions involved.” However, though 
the house admitted all SEC’s “material 
allegations,” it added that it did this 
“solely for the purpose of the proceed- 
ing,” and that there had been no pur- 
pose or intention of violating the law. 

SEC, on its part, basing its findings 

on “admitted facts,” declared that there 
had been a “sale” of the new Higgins 
stock prior to the effectiveness of its 
registration statement, that Van Alstyne, 
Noel “was entirely aware of all that it 
was doing,” and “therefore acted wil- 
fully.” 
e Mitigating Facts—The commission, 
however, also noted that the house had 
withdrawn from the proposed under- 
writing, “thereby foregoing a substan- 
tial profit,” that no Higgins securities 
will be publicly offered until the regis- 
tration statement becomes effective, 
and that the proceeding was the first 
of its kind ever instituted against the 
New York underwriter. 

SEC’s verdict, as a result, was not a 
harsh one. It found no reason for re- 
voking the firm’s broker-dealer registra- 
tion. Nor did it expel Van Alstyne from 
membership in the National Assn. of 
Securities Dealers, Inc., the over-the- 
counter dealers’ and underwriters’ self- 
governing trade group. 

e Ten-Day Suspension—Instead, the 
house was suspended from the N.A.S.D. 
for ten days beginning Mar. 15. This 


will bar it during that time from any 


underwriting deals, com: 
conversations concerning 
other N.A.S.D. members. 
period, it may not benefit fi 
dealer concessions or may 
ings with clients pertainin 
derwriting business. 

It will not, however, be 
transacting business for « 
the New York Stock | 
which it is a member. Alsi 
permission to assist Higg 
finding a new principal un 
the latter's financing provi 
not profit from or partici) 
further moves in that direct: 
e Will Cost Money—Oby: 


has occurred is going to cost t! 


° 5 . 
a substantial bit of income. 


gins’ deal alone, for instan 
have received 90¢ per share 
shares it intended to dist 


own customers direct and 2(\¢ 
the remaining 800,000 shares inclyg 
in the offering. Also, it would have} 
the right to buy for 10¢ each | 


warrants permitting the pur 


ed 


€ 4 
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TOP OF THE LADDER 


From track laborer to president 
30 years—that’s the story of 49-¥ 
old W. S. Hackworth, new pilot 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 


Railway. 


It’s one of the countn 


very old roads and an important |i 
in a popular Chicago-Florida row 


With the N. C. & St. L. sinc 

Hackworth, a native of Tenness¢ 
served in the operating, engitceril 
and real estate departments 
1939, he had been assistant to 
road’s late president, Fitzgerald Ha 
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| Here’ a Business 
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| Proposition 


“if BOR THE RIGHT MANUFACTURER 


0 qualified American manufactur- 
ers, the opportunity is now offered 
to establish a business in Puerto 
o, U. S. A., under conditions excep- 
favorable to sound and rapid 
owth. 

A new plant will be built to your own 
ecifications, on a site of your own 
ice, then leased to you for as little as 
» of cost. 

You will have an ample supply of in- 
ligent, cooperative labor. 

You will be close to rich sources of 
ry raw materials. 

You will be centrally situated to sell 
all markets in the Western Hemi- 
both in North and South Amer- 
with direct steamer service to 
fincipal U. S. ports. 

Your home market will be one with 
largest per capita purchasing power 
the Caribbean. 

You will enjoy favorable tax arrange- 
mts, and have access to convenient 
ncing, both through local banks and 
rough Puerto Rico offices of leading 
w York banking firms. 


ates soil, and with United States cur- 
ncy, without any tariffs either way. 


y Is This Offer Being Made? 


Lowmmese are only a few aspects of the 

hique opportunity which is described 

“'BBly in a new, factual report for busi- 

it lifessmen, entitled “Industrial Oppor- 

ouigaentties in Puerto Rico, U. S. A.” It will 

jojgme Sent to responsible executives upon 
quest. 


“C; “i The offer is made by the Puerto Rico 

cring@evelopment Company—a public cor- 

Sing@tation created to assist American 

> dggsimessmen, continental and Puerto 

“BB can, to share profitably in the indus- 

| Ha il development of a territory of the 
nited States—Puerto Rico, U. S, A. 


You will be doing business on United * 


DID YOU KNOW... That 
Puerto Rico is almost 
equi-distant from North 
and South America? Is 
only about 10% hours 
by air to New York ? Has 
@ naturally “air-condi- 
tioned” climate ? Offers 
liberal inducements to 
new private industries, 
including Government 
help? For basic business 
facts about Puerto Rico, 
U. S.A., get new book — 
free to executives. 


A Book of Business Facts 


This book is a careful analysis, prepared 
by the Puerto Rico Development Com- 
pany to help you plan for your future. 
It answers concisely the questions you 
would naturally ask in evaluating a new 
business proposition. For example: 


* What types of skilled manpower are 
available? 


* What wages do Puerto Ricans earn? 


* How much will it cost to operate a 
plant in Puerto Rico? 


its acc 


* Where can I get raw material? 
* How can I get financial help? 


* How can I estimate the market pos 
sibilities? 

* Will I enjoy living in Puerto Rico? 
These questions and dozens of others 
are discussed in this new book. The 
answers to these questions will help you 
decide whether yours is the right type 
of concern to profit from the advantages 
offered by Puerto Rico. The coupon be- 
low brings you this booklet without cost 
or obligation of any kind, 


PUERTO RICO DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


San Juan 12, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


Puerto Rico Develop Company 

San Juan 12, Puerto Rico, U.S. A., Dept. 3B 

Please send me your 48-page illustrated brochure, Industrial Opportuni- 
ties in Puerto Rico, U. S. A., which shows the exceptional advantages 


Puerto Rico offers to American manufacturers; its ample supply of labor; 


Name: 


Address: 


to markets and materials; and its complete familiarit 


with the ways and manners of both Americas. 


City and State: a 


+. “ 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PNEUMATIC TIRE LIFT TRUCKS AND STRADDLE TRUCKS 


66 


HYSTER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
DO MORE WORK... 


YOUR BUSINESS can cut 
handling costs and increase net 
profits when a Hyster industrial 
truck lifts, transports and stacks 
materials, 

This mechanical expediter on 
wheels does an amazing amount 
of work—saves time and money 
—releases manpower for more 
productive jobs in factory, field 
or warehouse. 

Hyster models range in capac- 
ity from 2000 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs. 
All models are pneumatic tired, 
gasoline powered, engineered 
and built for fast, efficient, endur- 
ing service. Illustrated literature 
sent gladly... Distributor sales 
and service in principal cities. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


2907 N.E. Clackamas St, Portland 8, Oregon 


1807 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, illinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago - New York - Memphis 
Seattle - San Francisco - Les Angeles 


Hyster Straddle Truck “M” 12,000 Ib. 
capacity. Model “MH” (not shown) has 
30,000 Ib. capacity. Pneumatic tires. 


Hyster “20” 
2000 Ib. capacity. 
Pneumatic tires. 


Hyster “40” 
4000 Ib. capacity. 
Pneumatic tires. 


Hyster Karry Krane 
10,000 Ib. capacity. 
Pneumeotic tires. 

Mobile crane truck; 
adjustable boom. 


Hyster “75” 7500 Ib. capacity. 
Hyster “150” (not shown) has 15,000 
Ib. capacity. Pneumatic tires, 


1951 of an equal number: 
shares at $11, the price « 
offering. 

Besides this $250,000) 
cash loss, and the benefit 
lave accrued because of 
the ten-day suspension 
with N.A.S.D. member; ’ 
cost the house of Van A! A 
pretty penny. Neverthele 
ment was less severe than 
pected in some quarters 
looked for a stiffer penalty ‘ 
“as an example.” ° 
e Must Wait—Otherwisc. 
Street saw nothing in th 
crow over. Particularly 
the remarks in SEC's 
“while underwriting agr 
be entered into [betwee 
underwriting groups] prior | 
of the registration statemc 
tual organization of the 
and the distribution of th: 
dealers” under the law mus! 
until the registration of th 
becomes effective. 

Similarly taken to heart 
commission’s comments indicati: 
“there may well be a point at 
so-called underwriting groups } 
so large in relation to the size 
proposed offering and othe: 
circumstances as to become in ; 
selling groups.” 

In the Higgins case, for example, 
underwriting group was comprised 
75 houses, though only $9,900, 
stock was to be offered, and ther 
more than a hint here that too larg 
underwriting group hereafter, 
similar conditions, might well be 
sidered by the commission as an ¢& 
to evade the spirit of the law 
e Interpretation—According to ‘I 
Congress had good reason for n 
it unlawful for any would-be purc 
to offer to buy any portion of a1 
offering before its effective date. “Ot 
wise,” the commission reports, 
underwriter could accept offers in 
of priority and thus bring press 
dealers . . . to rush their orders t 
without adequate consideration 
nature of the security being off 
This in turn, of course, could « 
ably result in dealers’ putting p 
on customers to buy the new s! 
have committed themselves to b 

Wall Street doesn’t disagree with! 
in theory, but says it doesn’t reflect 
current scene. It’s not the unde 
who are putting pressure on th 
today, according to the Street. ! 
public. And the dissenters argue ' 
unworkable SEC regulations, in ett 
are causing the public “to rus! 
orders to buy without adequate co! 
eration of the nature of the sccu 
being offered.” 

e So Little Time—There is a ba 
for this claim in the fact that the p 
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ei Permanent Financing for 
Higher Sales Volume 
and Increased Unit Costs 


The gross sales of many corporations will 
soon be double those of pre-war years. And yet, permanent 
capital has not been appreciably increased. The funda- 
mental problems inherent in this situation may become 


more apparent with the passing of time. 


Higher costs of production, increased in- 
ventory positions due to rise in the costs of materials and 
the introduction of new products, plus the expense involved 
in servicing additional sales outlets all highlight the im- 


portance of an adequate capital position. 


Tomorrow must be provided for money- 
wise as well as product-wise. A discussion of your future 
capital requirements with our partners involves no obli- 


gation and could prove timely. 


KIDDER, PEABODY ®& CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


— 


Brokerage 
and 
Underwriting 
Service 
for 
Industrial 
America 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchonge and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy 
securities. The offerings are made only by the Prospectus. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


120,000 Shares $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Without Far Value) 
Holders of the Company's outstanding 444% and 5\ % Cumulative Preferred 


Stock are being offered the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and 
conditions) of exchanging such stock for $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Price $102 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends in the case of shares delivered after their date of issue 


118,000 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Of these shares 100,000 are of new issue and 18,000 
are issued and outstanding stock. 


Price $50 Per Share 


Acopy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 


March 4, 1946. 


spectus containing the infor: tj 
manded by SEC of the issue: . 
the public is first made avai 
public when the new offering 
released for public sale. Eve), if 
spective purchaser wanted t 
before coming to a decision 

of today’s crop of new stock 


would probably want to do), he y, 
find the subscription books <\oseq_ 
most cases, before he had m up 
mind. 7 
Last week's offering of 300,100 sha 


of Regal Shoe Co, stock at a price of 
provides a good example. An absoly 
stranger to the market (BW —}.in.}975 
p60), this issue was oversubscribed } 
fore anyone could possibly have talg 
the time to scan more than a few py, 
ot the prospectus. And before the & 
was over, according to reports, the shay 
had sold at $11 in the over-the-coun 
market. 

e The Other Side—Wall Strect wo, 
like to see the other side of the pict 
as well as the peccadillos of some of 
members, presented to the public by th 
SEC. It knows that when the new iso 
boom is over, there will be losses, ay 
it doesn’t want the public primed q 
blame all its troubles on Wall Stree 
As the Street sees it, SEC is now assid 
ously trying to implant just such q 
attitude of mind. 


New Check Code 


Revised system of marking 
Federal Reserve districts an 
other information is designed t 
speed collection, cut errors. 


Few persons who write checks ev 
have known why a printed fractional f 
ure follows the bank’s name on a 
The hyphenated upper figure (nw 
tor) is code that identifies the bank 
its location; the lower one- or tv 
numeral (denominator) tells in 
of the twelve Federal Reserve « 
the bank lies. 

Now observant depositors are fin 
that the figures are changed on t! 
new checks, if provided by their 
or, check printers are requesting ass 
to similar changes. 

e Speeds Sorting—In the new form, t 
fraction has moved to the upper git 
hand corner. The numerator remai 
before, but the denominator has 

to three or four digits. 

Behind the change is a concert 
move by U. S. banks to reduce 
and speed up the sorting of out-of 
checks for collection. 

Problem: There are 26 states 
include parts of two or more | 
Reserve districts, and many banks 


these districts have one to four branche 
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SIMPLIFY 
YOUR DESIGN JOB 
AND ADD 
SALES ADVANTAGE 
WITH 
JENKINS VALVES 


PROFIT by Jenkins Engineers’ 
long experience in recommend- 
ing valves for all types of 
apparatus, 


* 


SAVE TIME by selection from the 
complete line of over 600 valves 
listed in the Jenkins Catalog. 


* 


GAIN the prestige built by 
Jenkins industry-wide advertis- 
ing to 787,000 readers. 


* 
ENLIST the customer-confidence 


in Jenkins famous Diamond 


Trade Mark. 


_'e~ 


THE VALVES you specify for any 
appliance or equipment involving 
fluid control can be either a built-in 
servicing “headache”, or a sales 
builder. You may save a few cents 
to begin with by choosing second- 
rate valves, but the cost of excessive 
service calls resulting from valve 
failure soon makes the “saving” 
look pretty sad. And the grief caused 
your customer by faulty valves soon 
sours him on your products. 

TO KEEP SERVICING EXPENSE DOWN, 
hundreds of America’s best known 
valve-using apparatus manufac- 


SINCE 


turers specify Jenkins Valves. They 
know that an 80-year reputation for 
quality makes Jenkins Valves a sales 
feature to begin with, and a builder 
of good-will that counts heavily 
when the customer is in the market 
for additional equipment. 


JENKINS ENGINEERS are ready to work 
with you on any problem of selec- 
tion and application. Give your 
product and its purchasers, the extra 
value of Jenkins Valves! 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia 
Chicago, San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Lid., Mont 


real, London. 


LOOK FOR THIS Sees DIAMOND MARK 
See 


Grim es 1864 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
Heating Service... 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ... 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Seld Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


—— ---- 
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4 
oe om 


TO OFFICE 


=“ 


’ FROM OFFICE 
om 


Soles ond Service 
Offices in Principal Cities 


EE EE es 


NDER today’s competitive condi- 
tions, smooth, continuous flow of 
mail to and from your office is essential. 
Commercial Controls, through its plan- 
ning service and USPM mailroom 


equipment, can put your mailroom on 


a production-line basis—eliminating 
waste -— speeding up every mailing 
operation. 

Use of USPM Mailroom Systems and 
Machines is important. Equally impor- 
tant is scientific planning of the mail- 
room itself so that all mail is handled 
quickly and smoothly. 

Every USPM specialist is trained to 
solve mailroom problems—to provide 
complete mailroom service. If you want 
more production in your mailroom, the 
one nearest you will gladly give you 
the benefit of his long and varied 
experience. 


HERE ARE THE BASIC USPM UNITS YOU NEED: 


J LETTER OPENER— 
opens up to 400 let- 
ters per minute. Gives 
thin, uniform trim. Is 
motor-driven. 


3 LETTER SCALE— 
computes exact pos- 


2 SORTING RACKS 

AND TABLES—es- 
sential for fast and easy 
distribution of incom- 
ing mail. 


@ PARCEL POST SCALE 
—automatically 


tage instantly and ac- weighs and indicatesex- 
curately. Two capaci- act postage on any 
ties: 20 ounces and 3 package up to70 pounds 


pounds, to any domestic zone. 

5 METERED MAIL MACHINE—imprints postage, 
postmarks, seals, counts and stacks in one auto- 

matic operation. Prints on tape for parcel post, 


SEND FOR LITERATURE. If you would like more 
complete information concerning USPM 
mailroom systems, machines and service, 
simply write Dept. BW-36. 


NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


hence a numerical code pen 
of less experience to sort acc 


rapidly. 
© How Code Works—Previo 
ample, a check on an An) 4 


(Mich.) bank might be 
shipped to the Chicago }\ 
serve, thence require rehanc ing 
forwarding to the Detroit bran.) o¢ 
The new system gives th ¢ 
number (1 to 12) in the first « 
digits of the denominator. The next dios 
indicates whether the check is ty | 
cleared through the Federal Regen. 
bank’s main office (1) or a branch (25 
5). A zero as the last digit deiotes ;; 
mediate availability of funds throy 
the Federal’s main office. If delyy 
availability prevails, the last digit (| 
means the state—numbered accordiy, 


to its alphabetical order within ¢ 
reserve district. 

Thus, 110 means First Federal 2». 
serve District (Boston), main offic 
mediate availability; 1233 — indica 


Twelfth Federal Reserve District (§ 
Francisco), Portland office, deferred 
credit, and the state of Washington 


Big Lynch Report 

Wall Street house detail 
diversified, far-flung activities 
that sent gross income to new 


peak of $28,092,000 in 1945 


When a Wall Street house can re 
port handling 1,188,400 security tran: 
actions for clients in one year, p 
204,661 additional trades covering mor 
than a billion bushels of grain, sc 
million bales of cotton, and 25 million 
pounds of milk and cocoa product 
sugar, pepper, meat, rice, wool, ani 
sirups, it’s plain that corporate “big 
ness” isn’t something found exclusive! 
in commercial banking, insurance, i 
dustrial, utility, and railroad circles 
e And More—Such transactions, hovw- 
ever, comprised but part of the recor 
breaking activitv reported last year | 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
the world’s largest security and co 
modity brokerage house, which cx 
boast of roots extending as far back : 
1820. 

The house’s underwritings, for ¢ 
ample, added up to more than $89 mi: 
lion. It was also instrumental in the 
private placement of about $139 mi 
lion of issues, and was an active partic: 
pant in 359 different security offering 

Gross income in 1945, as a result 
zoomed up to $28,092,000 from $13: 
662,000 in 1944, thus setting a ne‘ 
peak for New York Stock Exchange 
member firms to shoot at. Net incom 
after operating expenses, partners’ si 
aries, and 6% interest on capital, ros 
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$8,834.00, almost double the 1944 


Vhat Partners Got—However, “final” 
ings of the firm weren't that large. 
1945 charitable and educational con- 
butions amounted to $1,045,000. 
jeral and state income taxes of its 
jividual partners, it is estimated, 
ded up to $6,500,000. Thus, net ac- 
ing to profit-sharing partners came 
ground $1,290,000 as against 1944's 
92,000 after-tax earnings. 
At the 1945 year end, the house of 
rrill Lynch et al. (better known to 
ighbors as “We, the People” because 
its 85 general and special partners, 
567 ith aso 88 offices, and mem- 
ships on 38 different exchanges) was 
ploying $12,500,000 of capital funds 
the business, compared with $10,- 
0,000 in 1944 and some $4 million 
k in 1940. Also of a “capital” nature 
re an additional $1,000,000 of “‘sub- 
dinated capital notes” and $664,000 
reserves. 
Assets and Liabilities—Total assets 
ounted to over $172 million, some 
2? million more than the year before, 
d clients’ free credit balances ac- 
unted for over $71 million of liabili- 
s. Debit balances (customer borrow- 
gs) were over $113 million in 1945, 
d securities valued at about $666 mil- 
bn were recently being held by the 
for customers. 
Following Wall Street’s usual prac- 
e of sharing profits with workers in 
osperous years, a cash bonus of $1,- 
6,000 was given employees at the 
rend. However, the firm went a little 
rther in this respect than most others 
i the Street. 


inaugurated last year. A deposit of 
$942,000 started the ball rolling, and 
the house is prepared to deposit 8% 
to 12% of future yearly profits. The 
fund is to be held by a trust company 
but administered by a seven-member 
committee, only one of which can be 
a member of the Merrill Lynch firm. 


Alleghany Shift? 


Young-Kirby acquisition of 
interests in Central States may 
signify wider range for group’s 
investment activities. 


Robert R. Young and Allan P. Kirby, 
possibly tired of the railroad business 
and wishing to diversify their interests, 
may be laying plans to change their 
Alleghany Corp. (BW—Nov.17'45,p75), 
which has long controlled the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio rail family, into a “full- 
fledged” investment trust. At least this 
was Wall Street’s immediate reaction 
to last week’s news that Young, Kirby, 
and others of the so-called “Young 
group” had purchased a large portion 
of the Harrison Williams control of 
Central States Electric Corp. 

e Million-Share Purchase—Despite the 
fact . that Central States Electric, a 
prominent investment trust in its day, 
has long been awaiting reorganization, 
the Young-Kirby group (which also 
includes Otis & Co.’s Cyrus S. Eaton 
and William R. Dailey and Alleghany 
Corp.'s Pittston Co. subsidiary) is un- 
derstood to have paid Williams be- 
tween $4 million and $5 million for 


me employees’ profit-sharing fund was 
million 
oducts 
I, and 
“ff CHIROPRACTORS 
usivel OF MONROE COUNTY 
ce, i : 
ls Announce 
al The Following Fee Schedule: 
El Effective Feb. 1, 1946 
Cane 4 
Col OFFICE St Eee ... $1.50 
h can HOUSE CALLS, Day ......... $2.00 
ick a (within city limits) 
DR.H.M.PARROTT DR.R.M. PARROTT 
eal DR. J. B. JUDGE 
9 mil 
nt 
) , 
al ICE FIXING 
sal hedules of surgical fee brackets are 
“c)¢gemmonly adopted by local medical 


bcieties for distribution among their 
hembers, but Monroe County (Iowa) 
ysicians are more obvious about 
eir rates; they advertise. Adopting 
scale of fees for calls, classified by 
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EFFECTIVE 
FEBRUARY 1, 1946 


The following fee schedule has been adopted 
by the Physicians of Monroe County: 


Day House Visits within City Limits, $3.00. 
Night House Visits within City Limits, after 
9 P. M., $4.00. 


Visits back to Office efter Office Hours, $3.00 
for Day Calls and $4.00 for Night Calls. 
Country Visits, $3.00, plus 50c a Mile One 

Way. After 9 P. M., $4.00 for Visit, plus 
50c a Mile One Way. 
DR. H. J. RICHTER, President 
‘DR. T. A. MORAN, Secretary 
DR. W. S. CHESTER 
DR. G. A. JENKINS 
DR. J. F. STAFFORD 


DR. T. £. GUTCH 
DR. BURKE POWELL 
DR. ©. N. HYATT 
DR. C. C. FOWLER 


day, night, city, and country, the phy- 
sicians ran displays (right) in the 
Albia Union-Republican. Not to be 
outdone, so did the chiropractors 
(left). The American Medical Assn. 
is watching with definite interest. 


FOUR FACTORS 
AND THE FUTURE 


Four se omer to be 
extremely influential in the 
American economic scene 
throughout the immediate 
future. They are: 
(1) The tremendous 
backlog of deferred de- 
mand for the goods of 
peace. 
(2) The unequalled rese 
ervoir of buying power. 
(3) The flood of new 
products and new sero= 
1005. 
(4) The growing num- 
ber of new individual 
investors. 


These will be uppermost 
in the minds of policy- 
making executives for a 
long time to come, and 
many corporations will 
need the services of com- 
petent financial counsel. 

Hornblower & Weeks, as 
a firm, has been prominent 
for more than half a cen- 
tury in the financing of 
various American enter- 
prises—some of them great 
in stature—all important 
to our economic system. 

As you consider your 
needs and opportunities, 
remember that, at all times, 
Hornblower & Weeks can 
help you. 

A Partner in our nearest 
office is at hand for free 
and confidential discussion 
of your position. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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COSTS GO UP 


when 


THESE GO OUT 


a 


AO SAFETY GOGGLES SAFEGUARD THE EYES OF INDUSTRY 


YES are expensive targets, for a single eye injury can 

cost more than $1000 in compensation and med- 
ical care. 
Perhaps your plant has never had to pay a four-figure 
claim. Yet — unless you have an adequate eye protection 
program — so-called minor eye accidents are probably 
adding materially to your costs. (It is estimated by the 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness that eye injury 
costs average $5.00 per shop worker per year.) 
Ninety-eight per cent of eye accidents are preventable —by 
providing your workers with properly designed safety 
goggles —at a cost of only about $1.50 per worker. 
Why not let your nearest AO Safety Representative help you 
work out the details fora real eye protection program now? 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Safety Division 


1,000,000 shares of that 
common stock. 

Options have also been o! 
the purchase of additional s| 
Williams’ holdings, rumor 
to account for about 51% 
105,000 shares of Central St } 
tric common outstanding. If 
exercised, the group’s total ; 
in the latter may. eventual 
high as $10 million. 

e Central States’ Holdings—/ 
port, investment holdings yf 
States Electric Corp. were la: 
fined to securities of two ot! 
ment trusts—American Cities 
Light Corp. and Blue Ridge ¢ 
two holdings, representing ¢ 
those organizations, account { 
90% of the company’s assets, | 
substantial investments are its 
in a third investment trust, 
Shareholdings, and in the 
stock of the North American ‘ 

Central States Electric’s d 
troubles, severe enough to sen: 
bond issues to a price of around 
par only three years ago, finally 
in a voluntary petition by the « 
in 1942 asking for reorganizat 
e Upswing in Values—Since then, | 
ever, the general rise in the market 
sent the value of its security | 
kiting and the Young-Kirby-Otis ; 
is said to believe that it is current 
a position to reorganize the c 
and breathe new life into the or 
tion. 

The first move probably would 
retire the company’s $18,037, 
funded debt on which accrued interes 
now amounts to almost $3,000, 
This should not prove a very difficult 
job, reports Wall Street, since asset: 
value of these debentures recently had 
climbed to around $2,000 per $1,(i0) 


bond. 


BOMB RISK IS TOO GREAT 


An index of the menace of the atomic 
bomb is provided by the announcement 
of the Sun Life Assurance Socicty of 
England that it intends to insert i 
clause in all future life insurance pol 
cies it issues voiding death claims n 
the event that the insured is killed by 
the explosion of an atomic bomb. 

The company estimated that on 
such bomb falling on London would 
bring it death claims of $3,000,000. 
Policies already in force will not, 0 
course, be affected by the new bomb 
clause. 

Other life insurance companics, t 
was reported, intend to include similat 
escape clauses in future policies. | 
general, the clauses follow the precé 
dent by which, at times in the past 
coverage has been suspended if th 
sured engaged in aeronautics or eng.geé 
in warfare. 
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THE TASK OF INSURANCE 


— is little difference between the tasks and the oppor- 
tuniti 


ities of insurance. Keeping pace with progress is an old 
story to “the industry that protects other industries.” Along 
with the bright promises of modern science, many new and un- 
looked for hazards will doubtless develop, but science itself 
has been a potent tool used by property insurance under- 
writers and the various agencies of public safety. 


It seems to me that the accomplishments of American 
idealism are very closely related to the accomplishments of 
American business. If that is so there is little to fear in the 
future if we maintain the same qualities to which our organiza- 
tion was dedicated ninety-three years ago. Any improvements 
in operating methods which may be required for the good of 
public service should be welcomed. Providing financial pro- 
tection to meet the exact requirements of the insuring public 
must remain foremost in our endeavors. 


People of the fire insurance business and of our own organi- 
zation can look with pride upon the achievements of 1945, 
the Year of Victory. In common with every American citizen 
and every American business they were a part of the solid 
home front behind our victorious fighting men. 


This report on the affairs of the company reflects the prog: 
ress made in a year of national transition from war to peace. 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banke and Trust Com- 
panies + « $ 21,252,66244 
United States Government Bonds . . 43,311,100.25 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. . . 93,759,025.46 
First Mortgage Loans . e ee 180,533.95 
Real Estate e 3,464,339.81 
Agents Balances, less than 90 days due =: 8,480,590Al 
Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses . = 1,567,724.71 
Other Admitted Assets. . « 5 + + 187,624.54 


Total Admitted Assets . . . $172,203,60157 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 62,085,749.00 
Reserve for Losses 17,528,837.00 
Reserve for Taxes 4,299,218.20 

Liabilities under Contracts with War 
Ship Adm. . . e 2,719,717.62 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 43544841 

Funds Held Under Refncecence 
oa 6 67,772.03 


Total Liabilities eotee Capital $ 87,136,742.26 
General Voluntary 
Reserve . «~ $10,066,859.31 
Capital. . . ~ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . 60,000,000.00 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders $85,066,859.31 


$172,203,601.57 


Note: Bonds carried at $4,414,678.58 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 

of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. — adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis. 


*« THE HOME « 


AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


TRE HOME, THROUCH ITS ACENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


— 


} 


— 


THE PRESIDENT’'S WAGE-PRICE 
POLICY WON'T WORK 


The American public had every right to expect that the 
long-awaited wage and price policy would break the im- 
passe blocking the way to the swift and orderly reconversion 
of industry from war to peace. 

The sllioy announced offers little promise of such solu- 
tion, and this may well constitute a national calamity. 

There is only one thoroughly constructive feature of the 
Presidential Statement of February 14 and its implement- 
ing Executive Order. It is the first Government pronounce- 
ment since the defeat of Japan to clearly define inflation as 
the major danger confronting us in the period immediately 
ahead. 

That is a correct appraisal, and one long overdue. Up 
to now Government spokesmen, almost invariably, have 
sought to carry water on both shoulders. The Administra- 
tion has justified its policy of promoting wage increases as 
a measure necessary to forestall deflation —to keep purchas- 
ing power from falling and forcing the economy into a vio- 
lent tailspin. The strict holding-of-the-line on price ceilings 
has been defended as necessary to prevent runaway infla- 
tion. Unfortunately, while the President now exhorts all to 
enlist in a crusade against inflation with a voice that is 
clearly Jacob’s, his program for — with it still employs 
the hairy hands of Esau to promote the very danger which 
he is urging everyone else to combat. 

The “new” policy provides for a continuation of the wage 
increases that have been pressured through by Government 
mediators, “fact-finding” boards, and direct seizures until 
they have been made general throughout industry upon the 
dimension established in recent patterns. It offers industry 
the single concession of prompt hearings and decisions upon 
claims for price advances, but the yardsticks for judging such 
claims are exactly those which OPA has applied in the past. 
Since the past procedure has led us into our present diffi- 
culties, it is hard to see how it will serve now to lead us out 
of them. 


Past Government Policy Fostered Dissension 


At the war's end, it was obvious to everyone that what 
was needed was the swiftest possible reconversion of in- 
dustry. It should have been equally apparent that we were 
faced with the difficult problem of controlling tremendous 
inflationary pressures which would be particularly insistent 
until peacetime production could be mobilized at high vol- 
ume. This was made almost inevitable by the huge backlog 
of accumulated demand, for both capital and consumer 
goods, and by the unprecedented volume of liquid funds at 
the disposal of individuals of all classes. The only circum- 
stance that could have modified the inflationary complexion 
of the postwar picture was the possibility of such wholesale 
and prolonged dislocation and unemployment in the proc- 
ess of readjustment that people would have been fright- 
ened into freezing onto their savings instead of spending 
them. 

It soon was apparent that just the opposite was taking 


‘eranged 


place. The early transition was extraordinarily swif!, une, 
ployment was lower than anyone had dared hope, «iid cy, 
ian spending outstripped all previous records. The circuy, 
stances called for strong anti-inflationary fiscal ticasurg, 
along with a firm maintenance of price and wage cont 
alike. 

Instead of adopting such a balanced program, tlic Go. 
ernment immediately discarded all wage controls, and iy 
addition started an active campaign for promoting larg 
wage increases. The President, upon a number of oc casio; 
stated flatly that American industry generally could an 
should grant substantial pay advances without any con 

nsating price rises. His Office of War Mobilization ay 

econversion estimated that average increases were pr. 
ticable to the extent of 24 per cent. Given such Gover 
mental encouragement, it was inevitable that labor leades 
should do exactly what they did—file extravagant wage ¢: 
mands at the beginning of the reconversion process, whe: 
accurate appraisal of production schedules and costs wer 
least susceptible of calculation, and when the shortage of 
civilian goods multiplied the inflationary effect of any ix 
crease in purchasing power. 

At the same time, the OPA was fighting to hold the pric 
line in a good cause, but with singularly inept procedure. | 
acted, seemingly, upon the premise that it was always bet 
ter to give less price relief than was needed rather tha 
enough, that relief provided under its formula was prete: 
ably to be granted later rather than on time, and that the 
interests of lower-bracket income receivers should be po 
tected by a particularly tough resistance to raising prices «i 
cheaper mee The latter procedure seems to have boom 

y virtually driving many of the lower-priced lin: 
off the market. 

The sum of these wage-price procedures resulted in wor: 
stoppages of epidemic scope. Many business concerns face! 
with the prospect of immediately unprofitable operation, 
uncertain that new wage demands would not be made wi 
Government support as soon as volume production w: 
established, and without assurance as to when price cor 
trols would end, refused to assume inevitable losses even 
when confronted with combined union and Governmes! 
pressure. The fight was on. 


“New” Policy Differs Little From Old 


With inflation now clearly recognized as the immediate 
danger, it might have been expected that the new wag? 
policy would reverse the former practise of lending activ 
encouragement to new wage advances. But that would have 
brought down upon the Administration the wrath of il 
organized workers who had not yet been granted increase 
already bargained through by other groups. This was avoided 
by directing the National Wage Stabilization Board in cffe:! 
to approve any wage increases necessary to give general a! 
vances comparable to those already made. The only brakt 
applied on the wage side lies in a directive to the Board n0t 


approve, as a basis for price relief, wage advances that go 
ond the established pattern. 
On the price side, the new directives to the OPA entail 
important departure from its past procedures. Even the 
»ncession to review “hardship” cases promptly rather than 
er six months is only a pious hope, since it is unlikely that 
PA is equipped to deal rapidly with the thousands of cases 
}t will arise. A hardship case is defined as one in which, 
er absorbing an approved wage advance, an industry or 
tablishment in a twelve months’ period of normal-rate 
eration is judged by the Price Administrator likely to 
yerate at a rate of profits to net worth less than it aver- 
ved in the base period of 1936-1939. 
“Let us see what this really means. In the first place, the, 
te of manufacturing profits in the base period was only 
»oderate. But since the average net worth of manufactur- 
¢ corporations has increased one-third over what it was 
» the base period, the application of the OPA formula, 
suming that its Administrator correctly appraises 
¢ twelve-month outlook, seems to provide for abso- 
hte profits one-third higher than the 1936-1939 average. 
The OPA formula, however, applies to profits before 
axes. What really matters to stockholders is profits after 
axes. Corporation taxes have been increased from an aver- 
ve of 17 per cent in the base period to 38 per cent now. 
is means that the price adjustments granted by OPA on 
cage will yield profits after taxes no larger in dollar terms 
an in the 1936-1939 period, although 1946 manufacturing 
les are expected to be more than twice as high. Under 
is procedure the ratio to net worth of profits after taxes 
ill be one-fourth lower than the 1936-39 average. This 
early undermines the incentives upon which production 
high level depends. 
The workers get wage increases which promote inflation. 
e Government, bailed out from its previous mistakes, 
ets political credit for raising wages. And the entire bill 
handed to American industry for payment. 


But the Danger of Inflation is Real 


Under these circumstances, there is a growing demand 

the part of business groups that price controls be re- 
inded immediately. It is argued that, once the restrictive 
fluence of price controls is relaxed, capacity production 
? will supply sufficient goods to prevent undue price 
hfation. 

It is understandable that business should wish to be rid 

Government controls whith have operated in such a 
oroughly inconsistent and damaging fashion. Unfortu- 
ately, there is ground for believing that more harm might 
sult from this cure than from the disease. 

There is nothing in our situation that could bring on the 
ind of inflation that has been experienced by certain coun- 
ies of Europe and Asia—in which the value of currency 

eriorates until it takes a cartload to buy a pair of shoes. 
ut our situation now is definitely more threatening than it 
as in 1919, after the first World War. At that time whole- 
ile prices and the cost-of-living skyrocketed almost 25 per 
nt within twelve months. If we discard all controls now, 
we did then, prices might easily go up from 25 to 50 per 
ent in a year’s time. 

An inflation of that dimension can do tremendous dam- 
ec. While it lasts, all those dependent upon fixed incomes 
¢ damaged —all bondholders, including those who hold 


war bonds, all life insurance and annuity beneficiaries, all 
pensioners. Generally, the purchasing power of wages and 
salaries would shrink, with white collar and unorganized 
production workers hardest hit. Controlled-rate industries, 
such as railways and other utilities, would be squeezed 
General business would suffer least of all—while the boom 
lasted. 

But such soaring booms cannot last. The 1919 boom 
burst in mid-1920. By summer of 1921 industrial prices had 
fallen 40 per cent and industrial production was off 35 per 
cent; farm prices had fallen 50 per cent. This time the 
boom might soar higher and last longer, but that would 
merely result in an even more precipitous drop. Business 
would be hard hit along with everyone else, and high wage 
rates would mean nothing to the unemployed. 


Controls Must be Consistent and 
Progressively Relaxed 


But if the Nation cannot afford to risk disastrous infla 
tion by immediately abolishing controls, neither can busi 
ness afford to accept the program which the Administration 
now proposes. 

The wage-price policy will not hold the inflation line so 
long as the Administration is leading the assault to breach 
that line on the wage side, as it has done ever since VJ-Day. 

The Administration is now going before Congress to ask 
for a broad extension of its wartime powers for an addi- 
tional year beyond June, 1946. 

Congress must see that this is not granted except upon 
terms that guarantee the use of such power with a con 
sistency that has been conspicuously absent up to new. 

1. It must provide sufficient price relief to yield profits 
normal to high-level operation. 

2. The basis for price relief must be clearly defined and 
geared to actual costs of operation at the earliest possible 
date. 

3. OPA administrative procedures must be speeded-up 
and streamlined, or the delays that characterized past ad- 
ministration will become intolerable. 

4. It must see that, once established, the new line is held 
as long as wartime controls are continued by enforcing re- 
strictions on wages as well as prices. 

5. It must set an early date for the termination of all war- 
time controls and provide for progressive and bold steps for 
de-control to be taken before that date, as soon as produc- 
tion levels in any field are sufficiently high to restrain run- 
away prices. 

6. It must proceed without delay to marshal fiscal and 
monetary policies to combat inflation, in order that price 
controls may be discarded at the earliest possible date. 

Unless Congress does this—and it will not be easy in an 
election year—we are headed for an explosion. It will come 
in one of two forms—either in a continuance of industrial 
strife, or in a rocketing inflationary boom that can only end 
in collapse and depression. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


THIS IS THE 45ta OF A SERIES 


HERE ARE THE 


ANSWERS 


TO YOUR 


DUPLICATING 
QUESTIONS 


This book anticipates your questions 
andanswers them fully. Forinstance: 


@ When is offset duplicating most 
practical? 
(See page 6) 
@ What jobs are best run from elec- 
trotypes, type, or rubber plates? 
; (See page 7) 


@ Will a Davidson give me all these 
methods of reproduction? 

Yes. And only a Davidson can 

give you a// this in one machine. 


@ Willa Davidson reduce my costs? 
(See page 3) 


@ Has the Davidson Dual Duplica- 

tor proven its value in actual use? 

Ask any of the hundreds of users 

in business offices and U. S. 

Government Departments all 
over the country. 


@ Will you send me a copy of this 
book? 
Yes. No charge, no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adoms Street Chicago 7, Ulinois 


Agents in principo!l cities 
of U. S., Conede, Mexico 
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LABOR 


Storm Ahead 


Stabilization chiefs expect 
Lewis’ miners to offer a crucial 
test of the government's ability 
to hold new wage-price line. 


Barcly accommodajed to their new 
responsibilities under the wage-price 
program which President ‘Truman hopes 
will not break the inflation control line 
(BW —Feb.23'46,p15), Willard Wirtz 
of the National Wage Stabilization 
Board (page 19), Paul Porter ef OPA, 
and Chester Bowles, chief economic 
stabilizer, were this week intrenching 
themselves behind piles of statistics and 
preparing their public relations positions 
to meet what they expect may be the 
most determined assault on the new 
policy that they will have to face. 

e Formidable Foe—Across the figurative 
barricades they see the disciplined ranks 
of 600,000 coal miners, led by one of 
the nation’s most outspoken foes of 
wage and price controls, John L. Lewis. 
Next week, in two important meetings, 
Lewis will (1) formulate with his United 
Mine Workers Union policy committee 


NEARING THE END OF THE LINE 


On Manhattan’s Fifth Ave., where double-deck buses are as much a tradition 
as a means of transportation, appears an interloper—the single-decker. It repre- 
sents an ace in the hole for the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. in its dispute with the 
Transport Workers Union, and signifies the eventual doom of the street's big 
buses. If the arbitrator in the dispute rejects the request for one-man (instcad 
of two) operation of the double-deckers, the company insists that the decision 
will speed up its plans for using smaller buses solely. Three single-deckcrs 
have been delivered, and delivery on 57 others—part of an order placed with 
General Motors in 1942—has been stymied by the auto strike. The company 
says the big trams are doomed anyway. They cost too much. 


the broad strategy for securi: 
wage increases in the bitumin: ne 
try, and (2) open conferenc¢ th 4 
negotiating committee of the 
ators in which he will tell t). youa 
what the miners demand in a : ww gop. 
tract. 

Left to themselves, the union an 
the operators might be expr ted ty 
reach an agreement this year before 
the old contract expires on March 3), 
without any interruption of production, 
But under the governing wage-) 


. ce pol. 
icy, any new wage agreement 11; an jp. 
dustry where no acceptable wave pat. 

é a 5 
tern has been established must be 
approved by NWSB before b ming 
effective, if employers in that industry 


are not to be barred from securing price 
relief (page 19). Consequently, under 
the Connally-Smith Act, Lewis has filed 
notice of intent to strike Apr. 1. The 
strike threat is directed not so much at 
the operators as at Bowles and his lieu. 
tenants, whose uncoerced approval of 
a wage bargain in coal acceptable to 
Lewis is not anticipated. 

e Probable Demands—Lewis’ | straight 
wage demand is expected to be fora 
20% hourly increase—put in terms of 
keeping the weekly pay for the present 
42-hour week while returning to the 
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Every Pin marks a wholesale supply point. 


EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply 
for Texaco fuels and lubricants. 


ONE PURCHASING AGREEMENT sets up this serv- 
ice for all your plants, wherever located... 


insurING each plant the benefits of product 
uniformity and so, uniformity of perform- 
ance and operating economy ... 


The Texas Company 


..to serve all your plants — wherever located 


Pius improved quality of petroleum prod- 
ucts as a result of wartime developments 
and continuous research... 


ptus the services of skilled Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineers — to cooperate in increasing 
output, reducing costs. 

‘pHone the nearest of the more than 2300 
wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, National Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


48 States 


ee se a 


a eer 


rewar standard 35-hour week. ‘This 
0% demand is not too far out of line 
with the 15%-19% increases NWSB 
has been approving in other industries. 
But the board operates under a policy 
which prevents it from sanctioning 
agreements that will have an unstabiliz- 
ing effect on the economy. Similarly, 
OPA is limited by policy to granting 
only those price increases which will not 
upset inflation control. 


Lewis, in addition to asking 42 hours 
of pay for 35 hours of work, will make 
a determined drive to secure a number 
of so-called “fringe” demands. It was in 
this “nonwage rate” sector that Lewis 
won portal-to-portal pay (BW —Apr.14 
"45,p5). 

@ Operators’ Position—Chief among 
new “nonwage” demands is likely to be 
a 10¢-a-ton royalty payment for financ- 
ing a miners’ welfare fund. This and 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Judges 


Who will enforce union controls 
written into legislation? The judici- 
ary, of course, proponents of the Case 
bill or some variant of it will reply. 


dealt with labor organizations be- 
fore its authority was limited by the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, that answer 
seems to satisfy almost everybody 
favoring union curbs. 

Yet it may not be much of an 
answer after all. The character and 
the attitude of the federal judiciary 
today—after appointive power over 
judgeships has been held for 13 years 
by the New Deal—are strikingly dif- 
ferent from what they were before 
the passage of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act in 1932. And that very differ- 
ence is one of the important factors 
on today’s troubled labor front. 

Westinghouse, for example, can- 
not get an injunction which, in the 
=, words, “will permit our 
employees who are not on strike en- 
trance to Westinghouse plants and 
research laboratories in the Pitts- 
burgh district.” Other employers in 
electrical manufacturing, stecl, auto- 
mobiles, and similar key industries, 
their plant gates blocked to clerical, 
supervisory, and nonstriking person- 
nel by mass picket lines, have had the 
same experience with the courts. 

Assumptions about contemporary 
judges’ application of projected labor 
laws—such application always grow- 
ing out of an interpretation shaped 
by personal attitudes—should be put 
to the test of contemporary facts. 
Advocates of far-reaching labor re- 
form may find the judiciary no 
stronger a reed to lean on than a 
New Deal government agency. 


Peace? 


Employers and unions, jockeying 
for position in the conflict over labor 
costs, frequently make a fighting 
issue of the date for beginning wage 


And recalling how severely the bench - 


negotiations and the period for which 
new wage rates should be retroactive. 
The area of argument over these 
points is sharply limited when con- 
tracts specify actual dates for their 
expiration or for wage reopenings, 
but many labor agreements written 
between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day 
tied negotiation schedules to an “end 
of the war’ date. 

Assuming that the war would end 
with a echocatted of peace, parties 
to such contracts were sure they had 
a firm, nondebatable termination 
date. And not being experienced in 
the cautious practices of diplomacy, 
they did not spell out a more precise 
meaning as did, for example, the 
drafters of the British-Sovict-Iranian 
Treaty which Russia is now charged 
with violating. 

That document specifies that the 
forces of all Allied powers are to be 
withdrawn “not later than six 
months after all hostilities between 
the Allied powers and Germany and 
her associates have been suspended. 

If such unequivocal language 
were written into labor contracts, an 
arbitrator called on to interpret its 
meaning would have a much easier 
job. 

An instance of the trouble caused 
by imprecise wording of contracts is 
the threatened stoppage of all public 
transportation in Long Beach, Calif. 
The governing contract between the 
Lang Transportation Co. and _ its 
A.F.L. drivers and mechanics was 
written to run until “six months after 
the cessation of the war.” The com- 
pany maintains that the war will 
end only when Congress or the Pres- 
ident says so—an occasion likely to be 
a long way off because of the Admin- 
istration’s desire to hold its war- 
emergency powers—while the union 
insists the war ended on V-J Day. 

Arguments over this point have al- 
ready upset the operations of other 
firms and will continue to disturb 
labor-management relations across 
the country. 
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nomic stabilization, Lewis, in 
knowledges that the coal op 
entitled to raise prices in ord 
these increased costs. That ; 
coming controversy in coal a 
tween Lewis and Bowles, wi 
stoppage as Lewis’ persuade: 
operators staying pretty muc! 
sidelines. 

Not much short of a new, si 
tract can avert a bituminous 
Apr. 1, and the operators, wh 
decision on prices from the go\ crnmey 
before committing themselves. to 9 
creased labor costs, are not likely to 
signing an agreement by that dite. Th 
averting of a strike by an interim agree 
ment to make a final settlement reto 
active to Apr. 1 is also considered q 
long-odds possibility. The operators ag 
reluctant to assume the obligation ¢ 
making retroactive payments of an up 
known amount because they will not be 
able to make any increase in coal Prices 
retroactive. 

e Critical Industry—Disregarding 
effect on the economic stabilization pol. 
icy, the best hope for a quick settlement 
in coal rests upon the critical position 
the industry holds in our economy. 4 
coal strike, even more immediately and 
more directly than a steel strike, wil 
stop reconversion dead in its tracks and 
intrude upon the daily lives of th 
American people. 

In the face of such a development m 
policy—especially a policy sired by « 
pediency and conceived by politics-i 
likely to stand for long. 


Strike Disorders 


Mass picketing and stres 
brawls in the electrical tie-up 
create scenes reminiscent 0 
former industrial disputes. 


Of all major strikes, only those in th 
electrical manufacturing industry-i 
volving 175,000 workers in Genet 
Electric and Westinghouse plants, le! 
by the left-wing, highly political Unite 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workes 
(C.1.0.)—showed signs of disorder 
to this week. In Philadelphia, Pa., a 
in Newark, Jersey City, Kearny, a 
Bloomfield, N. J., scuffles with polict 
club swinging, and mass picketing ct 
ated an atmosphere in the electra 
strikes which had been missing in stet 
automotive, and meat-packer wa!kou' 
e Injunctions Defied—In Philade|ph# 
where both Westinghouse and GI 
plants have been strikebound for seve 
weeks over the union’s demand for 
wage increase (now set at 18t¢), t 
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lub-swinging police and defiant United Electrical pickets clashed last week 
Philadelphia (above) and outside plants of General Electric and Westing- 
buse in northern New Jersey—the first serious violence in the major strikes. 


t Act of 1850 was invoked as U.E. 
ikers defied injunctions against mass 
keting. Limited by court order to 
pickets at each plant gate, the union 
pbilized 1,400 one day, 800 the next. 
Union members “‘paraded”’ past plant 
es, stopped “in respect” when a loud- 
aker at the main gate of the G.E. 
pnt blared out with the Star Spangled 
nner, which it repeated until police 
evened. When mounted police 
wed effective in smashing defiant 
ket lines, strikers threw marbles un- 
t the horses’ feet, spilling both ani- 
pls and riders. After a series of clashes, 
ests, and legal maneuvering, the city 
ieted down. ‘The companies gave 
on-clad” assurance no _ attempts 
buld be made to use strikebreakers, 
at the only personnel being admitted 
plants were supervisory, technical, 
d office workers necessary for limited 
pintenance and in research laboratories 
experimental and official projects 
Pickets Dispersed—In Newark moun- 


i patrolmen broke up mass picketing ‘ 


d opened the way for employees not 
strike to enter plant gates for non- 
pnufacturing work. The next day pick- 

permitted the employees to enter 
¢ plant, but when they left, a parade 
omplete with a drum corps—formed 
“escort” them to their commuters’ 
ins. An injunction limiting picketing 
Bloomfield was defied, but the sheriff 
Spersed the crowd with a show of 
lice strength and by reading an almost 
gotten Revolutionary War riot act. 
ereafter, U.E. complied with the in- 
ction provisions. 
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Jersey City’s Mayor Frank Hague, 
vacationing in Florida, sent word to 
police to forget about an injunction 
order issued in his bailiwick. Police there 
aided in repelling nonstrikers who tried 
to enter a struck plant. Nationally, ar- 
rests were numbered in the scores, but 
injuries and property damage were in- 
consequential 
e No Innovation—In sending selected 
nonmanufacturing personnel into plants, 
the two electrical companies were doing 
nothing new. The C.1.0. United Steel- 
workers had accepted the practice in 
their strike. Because of the different 
ideology of its leadership, U.E. re- 
jected it. 

Resulting mass picketing sent the 
companies into the courts, where prec- 
edent had just been set by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Supreme Court’s decision 
upholding 4-to-1 a lower court’s ban on 
mass picketing in an isolated case at 
U.S. Steel’s Carnegie-Ilinois plant near 
Pittsburgh. But in that case testimony 
showed that threats of violence actually 
had been made by pickets. In the elec- 
trical cases the companies complained 
only that a threat existed because the 
number of pickets was “greatly in ex- 
cess of any Favwful purpose.” 

e Contract Agreement—In Pittsburgh 
Westinghouse’s request for an injunc- 
tion was refused because, prior to the 
strike, U.E and the company had 
agreed on who should be allowed to 
enter struck plants. This was held to 
constitute a contract. As long as the 
union permitted plant entry to the spec- 
ified number of workers, no grounds for 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS for 

Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns are oper- 
ated by breed Compressed Air, Above: 
Views of Moore installation at Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co. 


Problems of 


CONTROL 
OPERATION 


answered with 
COMPRESSED AIR 


LuMBER DryINc, like many other in- 
dustrial processes, must be controlled 
autometically and exactly. The ideal 
actuating medium for such controls is 
compressed air. For years, industrial 
engineers have acknowledged the 
dependability of a Quincy air supply. 
The compact, modern design of Quincy 
Compressors makes them ideal for in- 
stalling as an integral part of other 
machines or equipment. Most com- 
plete line of air and water cooled 
models from 1 to 80 cu. ft. displace- 
ment and up to 500 Ibs. pressure p.s.i. 


Quincy Compressors—for many jobs 
DRIVING ¢ CHUCKING ¢ LIFTING 
STARTING ¢ INFLATING ® SPRAYING 
BRAKING ¢ BLOWING ¢ PUMPING 
FILLING ¢ PRESSING ® AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 


A Quincy compressed air specialist will 
be glad to help you with your plans 
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A Lamb Electric 


MOTOR 


Will Help Assure 
PERFORMANCE 


your New Product 


con be 


An outstanding fan motor 
not only trom an appear- 
ance stondpoint but par- 
ticularly in mechenice!l 
detail. 


A heevy duty universe! 
moter used extensively 
for turbo fon drives, 
grease gung, cir com- 
pressors, etc. 


This motor 
is used on 
such prod- 
industrial vac- 


This smell sturdy moter 
ly adapted 


A compect moter, por- 
ticularly suitable fer com- 
puting machines and 
other types of motor- 
driven office equipment. 


te o wide range of indus- 
trial applications. 


These advantages, offered by 
Lamb Electric motors, are basically 
important in obtaining the high 
standard of performance you de- 
sire for your new product: 


1. Special Application . . . to secure 
a motor engineered to meet the 
requirements of your particular 
product. 

2. High Efficiency . . . to insure the 
required power with minimum 
size and weight. 

3. Exacting Manufacture .. . to 
produce a motor which will 
meet the specifications decided 
upon. 

Our 31 years’ experience coveririg 

all types of fractional horsepower 

motors is available to your en- 
gineering department. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 
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SPECIAL APPLY¥C*ATION AOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER, 


an injunction existed, the 
regardless of the number of p 
Similarly, the company wa 
stay within the authorized « 

Significantly, the court a: 
“few, isolated acts of physi 
cannot be construed to be su 
as would justify an injunctic 


Meanwhile, the companic and 4 
union reopened negotiations. '3ut the 
was no immediate sign of a s: ttlemes 
which now depends largely n 4 
companies’ price agreement \ :th (py 


Akron Experimen 


Labor Dept. conciliatory 
success in rubber negotiatic 
forecasts the opening of mor 
separate-industry branches. 


Success of the “Big Four’ rubbg 
producers—Goodyear, Goodrich, Fig 
stone, and U.S. Rubber—and C10% 
United Rubber Workers in r leving 
threatening strike situation by negoti 
ating in eleven days the first industy 
wide wage agreement for rubber is & 
pected to have strong bearing on th 
“strike prevention” program of the U.§ 
Dept. of Labor Conciliation Service 
e Antistrike Move—Recently  Fdox 
Warren, director of the Conciliatiog 
Service, set up a rubber industry co 
ciliation office in Akron, Ohio, unde 
the direction of Commissioncr Pay 
Fuller, aided by George Morrison 
Opened with little fanfare, the brand 
office was charged with full-tin 
tance to rubber companies and worke: 
in efforts to keep labor relation 
even keel (BW—Feb.23’46,p102 
had an immediate major objecti 
avert a. strike of some 100,000 rubbe 
workers employed by the four big : 
ber firms. 

Last week end that often predicted 
tie-up was prevented when rubber ma 
agement agreed to give 184¢ how 
raises to employees (now  averagin 
$1.09 hourly), with 12¢ of the increa 
retroactive to Nov. 1, 1945. Manag 
ment also agreed to pay double tin 
for any work done on Sundays an 
holidays, and to negotiate disputed 
job-rate questions with the union. 
e “Material Commitment”—The unio 
did not press its demand for a straight 
30¢ hourly increase, dropped for the 
present its demands for a 30-hour wor 
week, and made “a mutual comm 
ment” with management on cooper 
tion for better labor relations and 
increased productivity. 

The wage increase agreement—\ 
pected to become a pattern for 15i¢ 
pay boosts for an additional 100.0! 
workers employed by other companit 
in the rubber industry—is subject t 
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Boss Over a Giant 


A coal miner is one man without 
whom the rest of us just couldn’t 
get along—and stay civilized. 
He’s the first link in the chain 
that brings us heat and light and 
the power to produce more things. 
His jobisa big job. But he hasa 
giant’s strength at his command 
... a giant with muscles of rub- 
ber...engineered rubber... which 
merely means rubber 
adapted to mechanical pur- 
poses by “U.S.” chemists, 
engineers and scientists. 


Teamed with other materials, 
this engineered rubber provides 
moving highways — conveyor 
belts that take the coal from 
far underground to the surface 
swiftly...from mine to tipple to 
railway. 

No other material is so useful 
to the miner in so many ways as 
engineered rubber ...in insula- 

“{ tion for electrical wiring, 
in suction hose, and pipe 
linings that resist corro- 
sion. 


Serving Through Science 


Engineering Team- 
Work between the 
Mine Engineer, 
Equipment Engineer 
and Rubber Belting 
Engineer is the 
Successful Formula 
for Low Cost 
Conveyor Haulage. 


Serving through Science—the 
aim of all Engineered Rubber 


means serving the man who 


serves you...the man on the job. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” — new serves 
of talks by the great scientists of America — on 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. CBS 
network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + 


RocKEFELLER CENTER + 


New Yorx 20, N. Y. 


almost certain approval by the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. It also must 
be ratified by local unions in about 40 
plants operated by the “Big Four,” but 
this, too, was looked on as a formality 
only. ; 
e Backstage Help—Ostensibly the con- 
tract negotiations, in Washington, were 
between management and the union, 
with federal officials present only as 
observers. But as rubber commissioner, 
Fuller called for and succeeded in 
arranging industry-wide negotiations for 
the first time in rubber labor relations, 
and—busy behind the scenes—kept them 
moving under close observation. 

Satisfaction with the results achieved 
was indicated when word went out this 
week from Washington that automo- 
bile, steel, and meat packing industries 
probably will have their own federal 
conciliation offices as soon as details can 
be worked out. 
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BRAINSTORM WARNING! 


a 
~~ os 


NEW TYCOON ae 
ON THE WAY! Porc uta. biter » 


HREE little letters “D,” “D” and “T” | minor contender in its field, is 
have roused the inventive instinct in try t ° p 
all kinds of people . . . people outside the rying tO Organize supervisors 
it world of those who spend their lives mak- in Penns lvania steel mills. COTTON 
ing life tough for insects. And chances are, Y NATIONAL COTTONSEED swine a” 
all kinds of DDT-blessed products are 


ee 


right now in the brainchild stage. 

It is clearly within the realm of possi- 
bility that DDT will turn up in interesting 
uses as yet undiscovered. For who is to 
say we won’t someday see floor polish, 
for example, that kills flies and other in- 
sects through its entire life? Some manu- 
facturer with a DDT idea today may well 
be the maker of a valued DDT product 
tomorrow. 

Du Pont is interested in working with 
manufacturers who have ideas about 
DDT. Asa major supplier of DDT to the 
armed forces over a period of three years, 
and from extensive laboratory and field 
studies, Du Pont has had a wealth of prac- 
tical DDT experience. 

And Du Pont can supply Technical 
Grade DDT that’s uniformly dependable 
because of the way it is manufactured. It 
works well in either dry or liquid formu- 
lations and dissolves quickly, forming 
clear solutions. 

If you have a DDT idea —whether for 
insecticide or new type product —work it 
out with Du Pont. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


if it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 


Better Things For Better Living . . . 
.« THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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John L. Lewis’ recurring demand that 

his United Mine Workers be permitted 
to organize mine foremen and the pos- 
sibility that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board may shortly expand its 
position on unionization of SupervISOry 
employees have spotlighted activities of 
a now minor C.1.O. unien which may 
develop into a streng contender for 
little-organized foremen. 
e Without Fanfare—Although it has 
been in the field for about a year, since 
NLRB authorized the organization of 
foremen in unions independent of pro- 
duction workers (BW—Mar.31°45,p15), 
C.I.0O.’s United Foremen of America 
has operated without fanfare in a quiet 
and only moderately successful drive to 
sign up steel mill foremen in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Now it is reported prepared to file 

with NLRB for collective bargaining 
elections or certification in a number 
of plants. Immediate objectives, how- 
ever, are organizing drives at sprawling 
Carnegie-I]linois and Jones & Laughlin 
plants. 
e Acid Test—When the elections are 
set by NLRB, the U.F.A.’s honeymoon 
of little opposition will end. The or- 
ganization will go through the acid test 
that will determine whether it can stand 
up under tough management opposi- 
tion. 

The U.F.A. represents a reversal of 
the previous “hands off” policy of 
C.1.0. over foremen organization. It 
indicates a determination that C.I.O. 


PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION yaaMap 


\ 


CUSTOM MADE 


To Your REQUIREMENTS 


If you require coated fab- 
rics for specific applications, 
Hodgman will engineer 
them for you. 

Such valuable properties as 
great flexibility, light weight, 
unusual toughness, resistance 
to stains, abrasion, extremes 
of temperature, and protec- 
tion against moisture, deteri- 
oration and many chemical 
agents can be built to order 
in Horco Fabrics. 
Hodgman’s laboratory facil- 
ities and expert engineering 
service are available to you. 
Your inquiries are solicited 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
Framingham, Mass. 


—~ 
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not be euchred out of the fore- 
organizing race—for want of a 
entry-if NLRB departs from 
tence on the separation of fore- 
gnions from production workers’ 
U.F.A. first manifested itself 
eas last summer when a num- 
members of the independent 
san’s Assn. of America were ap- 
hed with invitations to join C.I.O., 
after reports that U.M.W. 
absorb the independent F.A.A. 


( With F.A.A.—The Foreman’s 
subsequently denied that it was 
jering surrendering its independ- 
Since then, C.1I.O.’s supervisory 
headed by Anthony J. Federoff, 
prked with F.A.A. wherever pos- 
have steered clear of organizing 
jn any area in which F.A.A. has 
a claim. Thus far, it’s a truce 


ition is being encountered from 
»¢ sector, however. The Fore- 
e, in Pittsburgh, contends 
embership in the C.I.O. union 
rate the foremen from man- 
mt, force loss of their identity as 
isory employees and result in 
grading, and divide their allegiance 
t foremen will not know at which 
of the bargaining table they are 
The league’s arguments are al- 
word-for-word what management 
ontended. 

petus From Strike—According to 
off, impetus was given to U.F.A.’s 
izing work by the recent steel 
. Foremen, ordered through picket 
sought C.1.0. support, by sign- 
aids, against reprisals for refusing 
tk in struck plants. With the set- 
t of the strike, organizing re- 
sacked off again. 


RDI GRAS DARKENED 


en New Orleans’ Mardi Gras fes- 
s were resumed last week for the 
me in five years, Hermes (god of 
ty and conductor of souls) was 
ed through the city’s streets by 
ight of stationary flares in place 
> traditional flambeaux. Old-time 
sof the flaming torches were hold- 
t for more pay. 
ptains of the “mystick krewes” 
) stage the Mardi Gras parades de- 
| that in other years the flam- 
carriers were paid $2 for each 

and that a recent agreement 
this fee to $2.50. When many 
rs still refused to march, officials, 
plea for public support, called on 
) ex-servicemen to volunteer for 
ning parades. 
tdi Gras expenses are met by pri- 
citizens of New Orleans, as has 
the custom since the first large- 
celebration was organized in 1857 

er residents of Mobile, Ala. 
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ENGINEERING VISION iin sal PACIFIC “——e Ww 
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IN ATOMIC PROJECT, 


Vast Key Plant in Tennessee 
a Development of Prewar 
Electromagnetic Method 


PILOT FACTORY LEFT ouT 


Prof.£.0.Lawrence, California 
Physicist, Led in Work on 
Means of Producing U-235 


Following is the fifth of a num- 
ber of articles by a staff member 
of THE NEW YORK TIMES who was 
detached for service with the War 
Department at its request to ex- 
plain the atomic bomb to the lay 
public. He witnessed the first test 
of the bomb in New Merico and, 
on a flight to Nagasaki, its actual 
use. 


By WILLIAM L. LAURENC 


When the discovery of tp# 4 
mendous potentialities of A 
235 (U-235) as a vast Aa 
of atomic energy, an 
tial military weapof 4 
destructive powerg? #4 
1939, it appeared fi 
a sort of scien Fa 
whereby naturgy” 
man. 4 

By what P 
described a 
nate cussed 
was found 
ordinary 
which it 
tenths of; 
as like 
tweedled 


A 


A 


- no time € 
~ a small pilot ple 
Zid have served as a model: 


Unique Equipment Provided 


Since the electrified atoms to be 
separated must travel in a very) 
high vacuum, high-speed vacuum! 
pumps such as never existed be- 
fore had to be created. After much? 
research Distillation Products? 
Company developed pumps that 
produce and maintain extremely 
low atmospheric pressures. No 
vacuum pumps capable of operat- 
ing at such high speeds and such 
low pressures are commercially i 
use in any other process. 
Great difficulties also had to4# 
mecome in designing extre@ 4, 
e control equipmen 

sont 27- 


the develop 
od of prod 


at the time @& , 
methods we \ 
mountable dit , 


necessitate its %e 


i fin 

Ast d 
amerou 
at the. 
cipated str 
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As it turned out, 
great difficulties y#, ; 
they were all s 
one, and ng o ot ~ 
such a sf the d 
as to j) f andonment: 
One 
f atoms (ions) de-|Some serious limitations to make it| , 
ed path as they move,Practical for large-scale separation ce tinge nme ig 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Pioneering thigh -Ukcuum Research 


dana > ods, known as \Radiation Laborat« 
oy 

magnetic field. Atoms Of U-235. Dr. Lawrence, however, 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Was not consider 
ic method, is| It 9 . me 
of lant moes tha e.me WAS NOt convinced thet tha indiaat ithat a large enoug 
“ - 


our eggs into one ¥y 
-ithe el ise 
ciple that elec ectromagnetic method had!” pi, giant showe 
Reproduced by special permission of the New York Times 
Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 
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Beer WY ALL REVGEVE . oe 


the warmth giving Sum the life-produciog Larth 
the energizing Atom! 


t bie REVOLVES 


L. J. Wing Mf.Co. 


154 W. 14th St. - New York 11, N.Y 
j \ i 


Win 


REVOLVING UNG HEATERS 


TURBINE BLOWERS ~ TURBINE ROR VEN BLOW + FENTILATIN An j + SHIP VENTILATORS 


Cannery Strixe 


A.F.L-CLO. antagoni 
puts northern California pac. 
in the middle, threaten ing gr 
fruit and vegetable loss. 


A.F.L-C.1.O. rivalry, 
wars end has developed 
tensity, is brought into di 
every situation where th 
izations can come to grij 
other. The President’s stillbom |, 
Management Conference in Wa 
ton last November (BW —Noy)> 
pl5) provided a conven: 
which the antagonists 
traded verbal punches, 
nated their competing id 
New York dockfront and | 
department store field were 
converted into battlegrounds. Op 
former, the C.I.O. tried unsuccess 
to break the A.F.L.’s hold on the ff 
Coast longshore industry (BW-( 
20’45,p96), and in the latter, the A 
successfully raided a C.I.O. strong| 
(BW —Jan.5’46,p93). ’ 
@ California Arena—Now a t 
trial area—one in which juri 
rivalry developed during the \ 
coming critical terrain in labor's s 
down fight. The extensive norh 
California fruit and vegetable canng 
were caught this week between 
hammer and the anvil, with pros 
of grave crop losses and a dented 
tional food supply, as the A.J 
C.1.O. put their competition for 
trol of this industry to a naked te 
strength. 

On Mar. 1, the union shop co 
between the A.F.L. International Br 
ethood of Teamsters and Calif 
Processors & Growers, Inc., ex 
The contract covered all employee 
the 61 biggest canneries in the 1 
part of the state. 

@ Deliveries Stopped—The canner 
ciation was forbidden by th« Nat 
Labor Relations Board to negot 
new exclusive bargaining contract 
the Teamsters or any other unio 
the board can resolve a rep! 
dispute between the Teamster 
C.1.0. union. The Teamsters, direc! 
tionists, then halted all truck 

to and from the canneries. 

Packing of spring spinach 
crop in a series that stretche 
fall and includes asparagus, < 
peaches, and tomatoes, was halted 
ing a long shadow across the | 
for asparagus, which should 
for processing in another tw 
(California packs 30% of th 
spinach, 52% of asparagus.) 

@ Jurisdiction Award—The disputt 
back to early 1945 when the 4 


4 
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s alert. She’s vibrant. She’s 
th. And right now, within 
ntimental mind, there lingers 
hder refrain of a romantic tale 
e Eunson ... a story she has 
tad in Cosmopolitan. 
mopolitan’s pages are where 
d the greatest emotional writ- 
our age — great writing that 
gteat reading. Here’s writing 
pins webs of dreams -- that 
moods of warm emotion. 


ow, Pepsodent, now that her 

soft with the stardust of 
Eunson’s fine writing — it’s 
ce more for your advertise- 
Make her dreams of roman- 
eliness embrace the charm of 
odent smile. Keep telling her 
Irium and its aid to flashing 
And, while you're at it, im- 


Dale Eunson has started her dreaming... 


plant once more in her open recep- 
tive mind the idea that the Pepsodent 
Brush design is the Straight Line 
path to clean and attractive teeth! 

She’s just been carried away by the 
magic words of Faith Baldwin and 
Katharine Brush and Ursula Parrott 
and all the other famous authors in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Her emotions have taken over, 
Pepsodent. And emotion makes 
wars. Emotion makes marriages. 
Emotion makes SALES! 


* An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1918 
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GREAT WRITING 


olitan 


MAKES GREAT READING 
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He'll Give It | 


A Bauer & Black technical con- 
sultant often can cut your costs 
and boost profits by pointing out 
to Production Managers and 
Plant Superintendents cheaper, 
more efficient ways of using tape. 


A SAMPLE TASK: In packing 


home appliances for shipment, 


Wire . . . Costly, Cumbersome 


movable parts must be made 
secure. Wire, with protective pad- 
ding, proved cumbersome and 
expensive. So paper tape was 
tried; lack of tear-resistance ne- 
cessitated using several layers or 
wide widths. Ordinary cloth tape 
discolored and stained enameled 
finishes. 


BAUER ¢ BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY + 2500 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET © CHICAGO 16 


ndustrial Tape 


Indu SENSITIVE ADHESIVE 


ert 


THE SOLUTION: Bauer & Black’s 
know-how developed a fine, nar- 
rower cloth tape whose adhesive 
mass didn’t discolor or stain fin- 
ishes. Well-known home appli- 
ance manufacturers have profited 
by the experience and now use 
Bauer & Black No. 151, designed 
specially for safe, cheaper use in 
shipping appliances with mov- 
able parts. 


Tape . . . Timesaving, Tailored 


WRITE Dept. 63, stating when 
you would like one of our technical 
consultants to call. He will be glad 
to help with your problem. Ask 
also for our monthly AUTOMO- 
TIVE NEWS LETTER. No obli- 
gation for either service. 


PRODUCTION SHORT CUTS. TO REDUCE COSTS 
RESEARCH TO SPEED AND IMPROVE METHODS 


executive council awarded le 
jurisdiction over wareho seme 
ployed in all canneries. the « 
jurisdiction was held by L. fj 
labor unions, chartered di: «ctly 4, 
executive council and org 4) 
on the Pacific Coast into 

of cannery workers’ unions. Subse. 
ly, at the Teamsters’ requ he 
was broadened to include all cq 
workers everywhere. } 

In the state of Washinzton » 
most of Oregon, the state ounce 
their constituent locals yiclded , 
fully to absorption by the Teams 
and in most cases there ws not P 
change of officers. 
® Locals Object—But rebellion | 
out in California. Some locals cy} 
to affiliate with the A.F.L. Scafares 
ternational Union, which !ield jg; 
tion in seafood canneries (and w 
subsequently surrendered tlie rebel 
locals to the Teamsters). Ot: hess be 
independent. 

Strikes and picket lines Jourishd 

California last summer, and althg 
food losses were small, cannerie: 
put to the inconvenience of dive 
produce shipments to other plant 
processing to avoid spoilag« 
@ Representation Poll—Into thi 
fused melee stepped the C10. f 
Tobacco & Agricultural Workers. 
campaigning among disgruntled can 
workers, the C.I.O. petitioned \| 
for an election. 

Barely half the 23,500 eligible y 
ers voted in the elections, held in( 
ber, at the 61 C.P.&G. canneri 
the 12,259 votes cast, the C.1.0.) 
6,067 or 63 votes short of ther 
majority. The A.F.L. received 4 
almost 1,300 were challenged, ai 
were divided between an_ indepe 
and no union. In 14 other canneri 
affliated with the C.P.&G. and 
ing fewer than 5,000, the 
divided between C.I.O. and Al Cro 
e Elections Contested—The A.I | 
tested all the clections on the g 
among other charges, that board: 
had failed to provide accurate ‘ 
ity lists. After hearing argumen 
board last month set aside the 194 
tions and ordered new ones whet 
are at summer peak. Meanwhile, t 
the board’s order, neither union! year 
titled to exclusive bargaining 5 
much less a union shop contract 

When the C.1.0. proposed to bagpune' 
for its members, however, the Agpre fol 
union, brandishing the vaunted 
nomic power” of its airtight 
over truck deliveries, would to 
no deviation from the union-shop 
it had inherited from the canner 
ers’ unions. HELO \ 

In this damned-if-you-do- 
spot, the canners have appeal 
Washington for help. So far the 
heard only the echo of their ow! 
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ero of Alexandria, the Greek physicist of the second cen- 
B.C., were restored to life today, one of his greatest 
ests would be the modern steam generating unit. For he 
first person in recorded history to describe the harness- 
of steam power through a primitive machine and the 
persion of its energy into useful work. 
t his greatest surprise would be to learn how the major 
lopment of present-day equipment is telescoped into a 
years of recent time. For example, Hero would feel flat- 
d to discover that no serious improvement over his simple 
ine occurred for nearly 1800 years, up to the 17th century. 
followed a few hundred years of slow development that 
ied through the Industrial Revolution with a distinct 


lency down even through the early years of the 20th cen- 


to rely on the work of the past and continue the use of 
established, conventional designs. 


Hero would discover that the period of revolutionary prog- 


began toward the end of the first world war and that the 
few years saw in quick succession the commercial develop- 


ht of pulverized coal firing of boilers, of water-cooled 
haces and the preheating of combustion air; that these de- 


Mar. W™pments stimulated greatly improved designs of mechanical 


The aeolipile of Hero, built about 130 B.C., is the first recorded instance of the use of steam to do mechanical work, 


if Hero came back to earth! 


stokers, the use of higher pressures and temperatures, the bet- 
ter integration of overall boiler-furnace design and, finally, 
made possible the building of steam generating units capable 
of delivering vastly greater amounts of steam at far lower cost. 
Because much of this development took place in America, the 
outbreak of the second world war found us with an abundance 
of low cost power, ready for a war ‘n which power for produc- 
tion stands at the top of the list of national assets. 

Combustion Engineering pioneered many of the major 
developments which have revolutionized steam power pro- 
duction in the twentieth century. 


COMMaEIOE 
ty EM QMMELI UE 


A-T20A 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


C-E installations span the entire range of steam gener- 
ating requirements from small stoker-fired boilers of less 
than 50 horsepower to the largest power station units. 
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Here’s Help for Your 


Looking for maximum protec- 
tion and long life in that new fence you’re 
planning? Then, it will pay you to look into 
the FOUR big features exclusive with An- 
chor Chain Link Fence. Deep-Driven 
Anchors which hold the fence permanently 
erect and in line... Square Frame Gates, 
amazingly free from sagging and warping... 
U-Bar Line Posts and Square Terminal 
Posts, which increase strength and dura- 
bility. For detailed information, write for 
your copy of ANCHOR PROTECTIVE 
FENCES. Or have one of our fence engi- 
neers call . . . without obligation. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., 6670 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 
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be a Aursten The 
weight radiator 


1 
SMOKE C4 ndens 


and traps irritating Cars, 


oils and moisture, 
The Aursten Pipe is 


clean and easy 


to keep clean 
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Plenty at Stake 


San Francisco machinist 
strike is not just a wrangle over 
wages. It’s the local vs. |.A.M. 
International. 


Since 1936, San Francisco Lodge 68 

has been a thorn in the flesh of the 
International Assn. of Machinists. 
This week 1.A.M. decided it might be 
wise to pluck the thorn. 
e Trial Scheduled—Accordingly, Harvey 
W. Brown, international president, filed 
a series of charges, including abetting 
the rival C.I.O. machinists, which could 
culminate in the suspension of Lodge 
68 or revocation of its charter. Nine 
other members of his eleven-man exec- 
utive council, who have been in San 
Francisco for three weeks, will conduct 
the trial next week. 4 

What brought the trouble to a head 

was the strike which Lodge 68 has 
prosecuted, in defiance of the I.A.M. 
and the Connally-Smith law, against 
San Francisco machine shops for the 
past 16 weeks (BW—Feb.23'46,p93). 
e Thousands Idle—The strike involves 
7,500 machinists, but its influence is 
much wider. In addition to 100-odd 
machine shops, which employ princi- 
pally machinists, the strike affects ship- 
yards and so-called fringe plants, which 
employ only a handful of maintenance 
machinists, but whose other workers 
respect the machinists’ picket line. 

On the east side of San Francisco 

Bay, in Oakland, another strike, iden- 
tical in timing and substance, is in 
progress, This one is conducted by 
Machinists Local 1304 of the C.I.O. 
United Steelworkers of America and 
involves some 4,200 members employed 
in 30 shipyards, fringe plants, and ma- 
chine shops. There, too, other crafts 
have respected the picket lines; esti- 
mates of the number of people made 
idle in San Francisco and Oakland run 
to 55,000. 
e Rough Reception—In response to 
complaints from civic organizations, 
employers, and idle union members 
that Lodge 68 was arbitrary in its de- 
mand for a 30% wage increase, and 
from other unions whose members were 
unable to work, Brown took his execu- 
tive council to San Francisco the mid- 
dle of last month. A rough reception 
awaited them. 

Brown’s ambition was to get a sealed 
vote of the membership on a proposal 
from the employers, represented by the 
California Metal Trades Assn., that 
rates be increased 15% (about 18¢ an 
hour). He convened a membership 
meeting, but the Lodge 68 business 
agents, Edward F. Dillon and Harry 


Hook, engineered a demonstration from 


NEW PHOTO-COPY METH 
ELIMINATES DARK R00, 
Duplicates anything Draw. », Typ 
Written or Printed 

The PEERLESS PHOTO-ARC PRintp 


employs a light source new to p! 2-COpy 
—green fluorescent light. It uses the , 
PHOTO-ARC Paper, which is sensitiv, 
green light but not easily affected by o4 
nary electric light, permitting ; oto, 
of letters, drawings, etc. to be miade righ 
office or drafting room. 1 
Model C, rotary printer, mak «s copies 
to 18” wide of any length. It wil! make 


®@ Duplicates of letters and manuscripts 


@ Black line reproductions on paper, trap, 
ent Vellum or cloth from pencil origina) 


@ Copies from blueprints or yellowed origiy 
®@ Reflexed negatives from opaque or twoxjj 
originals 


For further 
information 
write for 


Bulletin 3H 


PHOTO-ARC PRINTE 


Made exclusively by 
_ PEERLESS PHOTO. aaeeects, INC 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


rere ies LOOKING FOR « 


MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIN, 
or JUBBER 


in this fast-growing U. S. MARKET, 


o | 


he Wank New Quality Lines in 


@ PLASTICS @ HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE 
AUTO ACCESSORIES e@ RUBBER (00 
Hose, ete.) @ CHAIN STORE ITEMS e¢ TO! 


(Roller Skates, bicycles, tricycles ) 


Strategically located in center of America + fate 
growing market. Four-hour air service to any per" 
territory. Complete warchouse facilities and expe 
enced sales force. Approximately million d 
ume in 1945. Financial statement and bank refer 


on request. WRITE OR WIRE 


PREMIER PRODUCTS (I 


425 First National Bank Bidg., Denver. ( olor 
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laying to the Sidelines 


Mancuvering for public opinion 
Lther than negotiating over con- 
ct terms dominated the four- 
eenth week of the C.1.O. auto 
workers’ strike against General 


200 
n, Typ 
J 


RINTEEMotors. The trend amply sup- 
‘‘o-copyallli orted Conciliator James Dewey's 
aa “ED jcouraged statement that it now 


i eal pears unlikely that a settlement 
ill come before the United Auto 
Vorkers’ convention, which be- 
ins Mar. 23 in Atlantic City. 

» During the week, U.A.W. of- 
ered to order workers back into 
¢ plants if G. M. would agree to 
ise wages 184¢ an hour, submit 
e issues in the whole dispute to 
bit .tion. G. M. refused, coun- 
ered with a pero that union 
members vote, secret ballot 
nducted by the National Labor 
slations Board, on a return to 
ork under contract terms offered 
the company: 184¢ hourly 
ises, dues checkoff instead of 
intenance of membership, 74¢ 
ight-shift premium, other conces- 


ons. 

U.A.W. President R. J. Thomas 
hallenged the plan as “‘unwar- 
nted interference in the affairs 
pf a democratic union, and... . 
probably an infraction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act.” But 
nstead of outright rejection, 
).A.W. called for a vote on a re- 
m to work (1) on company 
erms, or (2) on union arbitration 
erms. The onus of rejection thus 
as shifted to G. M. and the next 
move to induce a settlement was 
pected from Washington. 


floor which thwarted the poll and 
¢ Brown and his fellow executives 
m the hall in a chorus of boos. 
ival Balloting—Dillon and Hook 
ducted their own secret vote a few 
s later and announced the result as 
O83 to 634 against accepting the em- 
ers’ offer. 
brown thereupon took a mail ballot 
ll the members, Coincident with his 
losure of charges against the lodge, 
announced the result: 1,488 favor- 
228 opposing, acceptance of the 
} ¢ offer; 1,469 authorizing and 233 
sing to authorize the executive 
sxcof@mncil to sign with the employers on 
bo ¢ terms, 

n the meantime, Dillon and Hook 
ouefmdified their 30% demand to 23% 
pi cncountered solid employer resis- 

“ggee. Machine-shop owners knew that 

coommething was in the wind and after 
months of idleness were in no 

‘ y to snap at the first proffered 
promise, 
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This wrecked truck body didn’t 
have to travel 1,000 miles 
“back to the factory” 


Even if an Ls Truck body didn’t give 
you greater pay loads— 

Even if its tensed-metal construction 
didn’t afford greater protection and 
durability — 

Even if it didn’t mean faster delivery 
and lower comparable costs— 

You would still profit with an Ls steel 
or aluminum Truck Body through the 
service you can get from your Ls Jim— 
the neighborly capable Local Ls Body 
Builder. There is an authorized builder 
in every territory. He will have the 
stock, the facilities, and the know-how 
to doa factory repair job on your truck 
body. That means more service hours. 

The Lindsay Corporation, 222 W. Adams 
$t., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Lid., 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to Assemble 


IS LINDSAY 


=o ret Om 
ee Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 


U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 


93 
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i 
YOUR BUSINESS 


= SWINGS | 
WEST—SOUTHWEST | 


fi PORTA 
OS 


LET US HELP YOU 
CHART 
/ YOUR COURSE. 


Today business is swinging 
more and more to the West and 
Southwest—the fastest-grow- 


i; | ing industrial section of the 
1 country. 
j Before you decide where to 


move or expand, be sure to get 
all the facts on this flourishing 
territory —and on opportunities 
it offers. And the best way to 
get these facts is to consult 
our Industrial Development 
Department. Here are special- 

i ists ... men who are well quali- 
fied to give you all the informa- 

tion you need to determine the 

: possibilities of your business 

H growth in these rich parts of 

| our country. 

; So if you’re planning a new 
factory or branch, or looking 
for new warehouse facilities or 
distribution centers, make this 
your first move: Write or wire 

; Industrial Development De- 
partment, 1706 Missouri 
Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri; or Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry you may be ff. 
sure, will of course y, A 7 
be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


NOW MORE THAN EVER p 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 5, oy 


Unions’ Union? 

Many independent labor 
groups may join a central or- 
ganization, while others con- 
sider new vertical unions. 


Inner councils of about 40 independ- 
ent unions throughout the country are 
debating whether to fall in with plans 
for banding themselves together in one 
of two ways to increase their strength 
at Washington and against manage- 
ment. 

Unions considering these possibilities 

were represented at the recent Cincin 
nati convention of the youthful Con- 
federated Unions of America. About 
half of them sent observers to the meet- 
ing. The rest, already affiliates, are try- 
ing to decide whether to amalgamate in 
broad industrial unions whose lines were 
indicated in a resolution carried at the 
meeting. 
e Metal Workers First—Should these 
ambitious plans be carried out, new na- 
tional unions will emerge, the first in 
metalworking, now almost as hetero- 
geneous as John Lewis’ District 50. 
There is an even chance that this will 
occur if members back home approve 
the program supported by their dele- 
gates. 

In the new, tentatively titled Metal 
Workers Union would be the 40,000 
members of the Mechanics Educational 


THE LADIES PROBE NEW FIELDS 


Like their Smith College sisters, who formed their own corporation to sti 
high finance at first hand (BW —Jan.12’46,p82), 
at Granville, Ohio, are investigating aspects of modern industrial lif 
time it’s labor unions. A student-faculty group (above) recently sat in 
meeting of C.I.O. rubber workers to study union procedure—reversing 
practice whereby some unions send representatives to colleges. 


Society of America, indep. dep} | 
igan-Ohio union active : 
plants and ied by Matthc 
organized the C.U.A. tw 
was reelected president 
Another major participant 
Interstate Metal Workers 
has made headlines with 
Revere Copper & Brass. 
Among other compon nigh 
the Independent Shipyard \\o; 
Florida, with bargaining 1 
southern yards, and the A 
dustrial Workers Union, h 
ganized Diamond T Moto: Car ¢ 
Chicago. Their present 
probably give way to a new ‘itle, by 
convention’s resolution provided 
any union which did not wnt toy 
gamate with others in its incustry g 
remain apart. , 
e Membership Debated—\\ hile ; 
iates of C.U.A. wonder whether tog 
their destinies to the spreading vert 
union organism sighted in the prog 
nonafhiliates are considering wh 
to join the central labor « 
Among these are such large | 
as the National Federation of lclepi 
Workers and its afhiate, the Ass 
Communication Equipment Wor 
the Duquesne Power & Light Wo4 
of Pittsburgh; the Brotherhood of § 
Employees; and numerous other uni 
in metal fabricating, food hand 
transportation, oil ha utilities, 
paper making. 
The Industrial Workers of the W 
holding bargaining rights at a fews 
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TIRES made with RAYON CORD make them SAFER! 


You'll Have Them on Your Car 


ING YOUR CAR, you think first of the 
fety of one family . . . yours. Did you 
et stop to think that the bus driver has 

safety of as many as twelve average 
ilies at a time on his hands? 

That's why—for utmost safety of their 

ngers—cross-country buses wear tires 

with rayon cord! Years of carefully 
tpt performance records prove such tires 
fer! 

Now, tire makers are about to intro- 

ce such tires for your car, your family. 

cord tires! 

You see, rayon is a man-made fiber . . . 
continuous filament of uniform strength 
ind diameter. With it, tires require less 
bber. Less rubber creates less friction 


ar 


5 4 . 


heat...arch-enemy of tires. At that, rayon 
stays strong despite abnormal heat and 
almost infinite flexing. 


Tire manufacturers say these new rayon 
cords will bring you even more than 
greater safety. They'll be smoother riding, 
too! And they’ll boost your gasoline mile- 
age! 

Small wonder that rayon cord tires are 
being hailed all over the country! For one 
family ...or a dozen... they mark a great 
new milestone in highway safety! 

“The Record of Rayon Cord in Tires” 
has just been published. It tells what you can 
expect from your new rayon cord tires, 
based on factual evidence. Get your copy 
free. Write: American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


WHY THE ARMY USED RAYON CORD TIRES 


Rayon cord makes tires stronger, safer, lighter 
Rayon is made in continuous filaments, of uni 
form diameter and strength. High tensile strength 
permits thinner sidewalls, reducing rubber-harm 
ing friction heat. Rayon retains more tensile 
strength at high running temperatures and with 
stands almost infinite flexing. (Source: Hearings 
before a Special Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program. United States Sen 
ate—Seventy-Eighth Congress, First and Second 
Sessions.) 


MORE SAFETY—LESS OPERATING COST 


Bus and truck companies report that less friction 
heat, higher tensile strength, and greater uni 
formity of rayon tire cords mean more safety at 
high running speeds. Rayon cord tires give longer 
life, geater mileage . . . reduce impact failures, 
blowouts, road delays, tire renewals. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Providence, R. 1.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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YOURE ALWAYS SURE 
TER 


WA 
LIQUI x 


“LIQUIDS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING * 


« LIQUIDOMETER 


Propeller fan and 
blower types. Nine 


sizes of each. 


REZNOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Since 1888 
one . PENNA. 


tered midwest plants, also sent observers 
who enthusiastically watched the con- 
vention place itself well on the left by 
beating down a resolution that was in- 
troduced by the American Watch Mak- 
ers Union to commit the confederation 
to support of all capitalist free-enterprise 
principles and to the banning from the 
organization of all “radical group”” mem- 
bers. The A.W.M.U. was the only group 
to support the resolution. 


U.M.W. PAYS COMPANY 


In recent months management has 
instituted court action in a number of 
instances in which union attempts to 
organize workers were accompanied by 
particularly vicious attacks against their 
employers. In most cases, however, the 
court actions were the result of frazzled 
tempers and most of them will never 
go to trial. 

Generally, the reconsidered decision 
is that more can be lost by pushing a 
damage action against a union than can 
be gained by winning it. 

ut in Birmingham last week the 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., largest Ala- 
bama operator of unorganized coal 
mines, successfully held out for a finan- 
cial settlement by the United Mine 
Workers for what it described as con- 
spiracy against the company, and de- 
famatory, scandalous, and libelous stories 
against the company and individual of- 
ficers. 

U.M.W. paid $20,000 from national 

funds and $5,000 from Alabama Dis- 
trict 20 funds to settle the suit out of 
court, as a matter of “expediency” ac- 
cording to its attorney. Also involved 
were the C.I.O. and its United Steel- 
workers of America, and the weekly 
labor paper which they sponsor in Bir- 
mingham, which carried the U.M.W. 
attack on Alabama Fuel & Iron in spe- 
cial editions which were printed for the 
mine union. 
The company has been engaged in a 
ten-year fight with U.M.W., featured 
by ill feeling, some violence. Recently 
its 1,400 employees at the Acmar and 
Margaret mines, in Shelby County, near 
Birmingham, again rejected organiza- 
tion by U.M.W. 


PEACE ACT SETBACK 


Colorado’s Labor Peace Act, once 
censidered the nation’s most stringent 
attempt to regulate labor unions (BW— 
Apr.10°43,p96), received new setbacks 
last week when sections limiting picket- 
ing were declared unconstitutional in 
a state court test. 

A.F.L. teamsters began picketing 
Denver milk companies last summer to 
compel recognition of their union. The 
companies obtained a temporary injunc- 
tion on their contention that the act 


You CAN do Busines 
with BRITAIN 


If you contemplate mar: «ting 
manufacturing in Britai: ; 
profit by the advice of e 
expertly staffed consult. 


* Market Definitio: 
* Factory Locatic 
* Materials & | 


Background particulars a: 


promptly supplied to your re — 


rements 


¢O.W.ROSKILL « 

INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 

Engineers « Chemists © Econ mist; 

14 GT. COLLEGE ST., LONDON $.W.1 
U. S. Correspondent: C. R. V AIL 

745 Sth Ave., New York 22,N.Y. Plazas 3152 


New All-Steel Cabine 


DIRECT FROM MANUFAC. 
TURER TO CONSUMER 


STORAGE CABINET (as 


OR WARDROBE CABINET 
(with hat shelf and rod). 
Extra-heavy steel, olive-green 


finish, all with lock and keys. 


IMMEDIATE § 3 359 


DELIVERY 
FOB, N.Y.C. 


Delivered assembled in N.Y.C. 
limits. Shipped knocked down 
outside N.Y.C. limits. Packed 
in corrugated cartons, (Simple 
assembly instructions enclosed.) 


oo TANDARD STEEL soupment co 


BW, 117-20 14th Road. COLLEGE POINT, x 


Turning the “‘Searchlight’’ on *‘Opportunitie: 
Publiehed as space ia aveatiable—approrimat+| . 
month. Rate—s5 cts. word—$2.75 line—$5 5m 
2 words for box number. Address replies c/o Business We 


executives—5,000-$25,000 
. , THROU GH OUR _ Individualized pret 
ures we negotiate for the better posit 
Strict confidence assured. Details on» 
quest. Jepson Executive Personne! Se 
653 Land Bank Building, Kansas Cit) 


W anted—advertising man 
* ADVERTISING POSITION open in Xe 
York for experienced man with thorous 
knowledge of advertising and sales prom 
tion of metal products. Should be com 
tent to plan and follow through product 


directed to industrial, executive and gener 
consumer field. Give age, details of exper 
ence, education and salary expected 
491 


consulting management engineers 
* OFFERS A complete industrial engine 
ing service covering all forms of t 
trols, wage incentives, job evaluation, p 
layout, production control, 
tool development, eta Wide expe! 
the industrial field including he 
light industries. Full details upon 
Fiessner-Simpson & Associates, 134 > 
Salle Street, Chicago 2, Il. 


available now for top job 
* PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE; to} 
recruitment, placement, employee rf 


expressly bars picketing as a means of 


training, experience 10,000 employe: 
34, college graduate. Box 494. 
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BUSIN 


ling employers to grant organiza- 
— weilective daguining inane 
hitherto unorganized workers because 
limits picketing to “lawful labor dis- 
tes” between employers and employ- 
; who are organized for collective bar- 
wining. 
But District Judge Joseph J. Walsh 
cid that the injunction should be 
ided because the act’s picketing pro- 
sions are “too narrow and strained,” 
d because the state could not justly 
fine certain labor practices as fair or 
mit for one group of workers pro- 
dures held illegal and unfair for others. 
e judge ruled that both the ends the 
amsters sought and the means they 
sed were legal. An injunction to re- 
ain them from ——s therefore 
4s held to be a violation of their con- 
itutional rights of freedom of speech 
nd assembly. 
The decision, like an earlicr once 
hich held that unions cannot be com- 
elled to incorporate (BW—Dec.30'44, 
$4), is expected to go to the Colorado 
apreme Court. 


OT ORDERS, BUT MEN 


Although a special act of the Virginia 
neral Assembly empowered it to scize 

nd operate strikebound ferries serving 
jorfolk, the Virginia State Highway 
ommission last week found—as did the 
ederal government in New York har- 
bor recently (BW—Feb.16'46,p16)— 
hat manpower rather than official or- 
fers is the vital factor in normal ferry 
pperations. 
Ferry crew members, who carry cards 
in the Seafarers International Union 
AF.L.), struck against the Chesapeake 
erry Co. on Feb. 8 in support of their 
femands on the company for $10 
nonthly wage boosts. 
The General Assembly voted the 
izure to end “a serious obstruction to 
he use and operation of the state high- 
vay system.” A circuit court order sub- 
sequently was obtained when the com- 
pany, to test validity of the seizure act, 
cfused to surrender control of the ferry 
ine, 

The court specified that “reasonable 
ompensation” must be paid to the com- 
pany for use of the ferries, and that the 
properties must be maintained in a 
reasonably similar order and condi- 
ion.” To the highway commission these 
a were of red-tape concern 
my, 

Far more bothersome was the ferry 
rewmen’s refusal to return to work for 
the state at their former wage scale 
while their union continued negotia- 
ions with the company. The strikers 
cemanded that the state guarantee an 
merease in pay, but the state refused to 
xecome a bargaining or negotiating 
egency in the controversy between the 
tnion and the company. 
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OPS WW PROTECTION 


ae ee, 


YX 


Dez your plant have adequate fenc- 
ing? If not, you will want to con- 
sider the economical, long-lived protec- 
tion which Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
can provide. 

Cyclone construction is tough and 
sturdy. Its design keeps the entire fence 
taut and true. And special features pre- 
vent the posts from getting out of align- 
ment, the rails from buckling, or the 
gates from dragging. 

If you need fencing now, our factory- 
trained engineers are available to assist 
you—without obligation—in planning the 


Mee 


-S CYCLONE FENCE; 


yl bacteria in 


*#Secret Service section of 
the Treasury Department. 


proper type and location of fencing and 
gates to serve you most efficiently. 

In any event, you will want our 32- 
page book, “Your Fence”. It’s full of 
useful data on the many types of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence, Gates, Wire Mesh Par- 
titions and other property safeguards. 
It’s yours for the asking—just send the 
coupon below. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dert. 436 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


Name, 22 000 00s ccccccccs cbc cee eeeeecccscensocccceseesocccoeees 
Address. .ccccccccosvccccccccscccecccscccecsccesescessesceses 
Clty. .0c ccccccccccscccsecoceces coscocccces BBs oc ca cececesss 
Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 
C) Resid DIN 6 i.n.5.646 006006060 cs0ccccccesecs feet. 
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*You know, Mr. Manufacturer, Metro- 
polican Oakland Area is the most favor- 
able point for fast economical distribu- 
tion to Coast markets, in fact, to the 
Eleven Western States. 


“With a plant on that site you couldn't 
be better located. You could have a spur 
to either railroad, there’s a third trans- 
continental line in the switching district. 


“That main highway 
gives direct access to 
27,000 miles of im- 
proved highways 
linking your West- 
ern markets. 


“Between two transcontinental 
railroads...on a main highway...close 


to deepwater facilities... 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


“Your ocean tonnage would be handled 
through deepwater terminals unexcell- 
ed on the Coast. Over there just this side 
of Oakland Municipal Airport, they plan 
to develop new berthing space. That air- 
port, by the way, is being expanded to 
four times its present size to handle 
biggest air transports.” 


These paragraphs give merely a hint of 
the transportation advantages enjoyed 


bya plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
The 48 pages of “It’s An Amazing NEW West” 


are crammed with basic facts, figures and photos 
about this Area from many other angles. If your 
company is thinking about the West, write for 
a copy of this book NOW! 


E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK Washington’s attitude toward the Soviet Union is beginning to stiffen. 


H 9, 1946 Aggressive new international demands by Moscow, instead of being 
tacitly overlooked or condoned, are running into opposition—and are being 
boldly publicized. 
There are still no indications that Washington has a clearly defined, 
long-term foreign policy of its own. 
But the belated decision to demand a quid pro quo from Moscow in 


future international maneuvering, if resolutely followed, will either force 
the U.S.S.R. to be more cooperative or precipitate a break among the United 
Nations. 


& 

Though Churchill’s Missouri speech, which indirectly disclosed this 
country’s new stand, was planned weeks ago and prepared in fisil consulta- 
tion with the President and the State Dept., events of the last few weeks give 
it special significance. 

Moscow’s current refusal to withdraw Soviet troops from northern Iran 
is an undisputed breach of treaty terms. sail 

Continued Russian reluctance to open eastern Europe and Korea to more 
than a minimum of Allied officials has intensified suspicion of Moscow’s 
long-term motives. 

And the Kremlin’s bid to Chungking for a partnership in the develop- 
ment of the all-important Manchurian industrial zone would, if forced on 
the Chinese, freeze the Western Allies’ plan to help China—with capital, 
equipment, and know-how—to get back on its feet. 


o 
This newly disclosed Soviet maneuver—which follows the pattern 
already enforced in eastern Europe—temporarily upsets another U. S. scheme 
for Far Eastern rehabilitation. 


China for some time has been angling to obtain—as reparations—as 
1 much as possible of Japan’s dismantled factory equipment. 

Momentary stumbling block in the minds of certain reparations offi- 
cials is that most of these tools would need to be transferred to Manchuria if 
they were quickly to be manned by skilled workers, because 70% of China’s 
industrial production before the war was located in this Japanese-dominated 
area. 

As long as Russia threatens to remain in control, however, no equipment 


will be shipped to this region. 


PF = 3 oe fe 


The Soviet Union is not likely to abandon its aggressive policy immedi- 
ately, despite its desperately weakened position as a result of the war. 


f Moscow detects in such signs as this country’s lack of enthusiasm for 
the British loan a widespread reluctance seriously to help Britain maintain the 
Empire. 
Also, the Kremlin believes—probably justifiably—that it can bully its 
. way into northern Iran and eastern Turkey with almost complete assurance 
that neither Britain nor the U. S. would fight over concessions forced on these 
countries. 
Test—as far as the U. S. is concerned—is likely to come in the Far East 
where Washington has, probably, its best defined foreign policy. 


* 
9 Despite Communist antipathy to the fascist regimes in Argentina and 


ee eee 


t 
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Spain, Moscow is making the most of the dilemma in which London and 


Washington now find themselves in both countries. 


Peron’s almost certain Victory in the Argentine election has already 
virtually forced the U. S. to call off the Rio de Janeiro conference of Western 
Hemisphere States, scheduled—until recently—for late March. 

Instead, Administration officials are working frantically to formulate 
some new policy to cope with the awkward, and dangerous, new situation. 

And Britain, even as Churchill appeals for an intensified and permanent 
alliance with the U.S., is virtually forced—through its present desperate 
dependence on Argentine food supplies—to refuse effective cooperation in 
any plan to enforce either diplomatic or economic sanctions on Argentina. 


. 

London’s position in relation to Franco is equally awkward. 

The British are as eager as Americans to get rid of the fascist dictator- 
ship in Spain. 

But they are genuinely afraid that, in the political upheaval which might 
follow Franco’s overthrow, Spanish Communists will come out on top. 

This possibility of a Russian outpost at the western end of the Mediter- 
ranean, coming on top of Soviet aggressiveness in the Balkans, Turkey, and 
Tripolitania, has made Britain a reluctant partner in the present squeeze 
play on Madrid. 

As a result, the U. S., despite this week’s bold demand that Franco 
abdicate, is not likely very soon to take the logical next step and halt all com- 
mercial dealings with Spain. 


Instead, if Franco holds out, don’t be surprised if Washington merely 
closes its Madrid embassy while it searches for more effective measures to 
be applied against the present Spanish government. 


ao 
In England, watch the growing influence of the Board of Trade in plan- 
ning the country’s economy. It’s likely to prove far more important to 
world business in the near future than the Labor government’s much-publi- 
cized schemes for the ultimate nationalization of certain industries. 


Practically all factory space not already occupied by existing industry 
is owned or has been requisitioned by the government and is allocated by 
the Board of Trade according to a rigidly drawn national plan. 

No new business can be created without government license, and these 
are issued only as the new industry is considered essential to the country’s 
economic welfare. 

Through refusal to issue permits for new industries in such crowded 
areas as London and by offering subsidies to locate in areas now threatened 
with postwar depression, the Board of Trade is actively creating a new eco- 
nomic pattern for Britain. 

By demanding that half of all current production be allocated to export, 
also often manipulated by government agencies, the government is making 
itself an active partner in management. 

. 

You can expect Australia to announce soon the names of U. S. experts 

who have been invited to survey and modernize the country’s financial setup. 


The job is expected to get under way not later than June and will be 
aimed especially at creating uniform practices throughout the Commonwealth. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 9, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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SINES 


3USINESS ABROAD 


s4O PAULO—The _long-expected 
pstwar fight over Latin American mar- 
ts has begun sooner than had been ex- 
ected. Seven nations—with America 
nd Britain the principal contenders— 
ye joined in the wide-open trade 
ssle 

Lion’s Share—A survey of all coun- 
nes south of the border shows that in 
e initial skirmishes, U. S. exporters 
we grabbed a lion’s share of the busi- 
ss except in Argentina, where the 
itish, traditionally dominant, continue 
hold an upper hand. Runners-up, 
nd leaders in certain specialized items, 
¢ Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, Bel- 
um, and France. 

The international battle for Latin 
ierican markets was not expected to 
t under way until at least next fall. 
it exporters have been spurred by the 
ct that buyers have plenty of sterling 
hd dollars. Added stimulant has been 
e absence of price ceilings. 

Latin American gold and foreign ex- 
bange holdings, which are the key to 
rchasing power, stand at nearly $4,- 
1,000,000 today, as a result of a 
ectacular jump in gold reserves be- 
een 1939 and 1945. 

Reserves of gold and foreign exchange 
ld by leading Latin American coun- 
es are as follows (in millions of dol- 


EG an a bie bails od'tcees 1,700 
re ee EG ci ods ocdatlcs Howe 664 
WMP das Bond wt is 473 
WN Es BGs >. nd cdo bot dws oc 400 
en SRO ee eer nee ree 246 
et RCS Wir Sy a eT 207 
EP Ore Te 157 
Oe Fo Ee EL oe 110 


What the War Did—U. S. and Brit- 
. before 1939, were complementary 
ther than competitive traders in Latin 
merica. As the war progressed, how- 
et, American exporters took over more 
( more British trade, and began cor- 
tng a good chunk of Germany’s busi- 
ss. The end of the war finds the 
cture completely changed, the dove- 
‘ling of trade gone, and Britain and 
ke U. S. in wide-open competition in 
eny key commodities. 

What the situation will be a year 
nee, when the abnormal wartime 
bde situation has felt the full impact 
peace, and foreign trade policies. of 
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ight for Latin Markets Is On 


Britain and United States are now open competitors for our 
jighbors’ increased purchasing power. Indications are that our 
xporters will be able to hold major share of business. 


the competing nations have become 
clearer, is anybody’s guess, but an eval- 
uation of the situation today puts 
America in a favored position to retain 
its lead. 

©°Trump Cards—Principal advantages of 
the U. S. are that it is well-intrenched 
in Latin American markets, possesses 
the largest amount of shipping, is able 
to use Export-Import Bank resources to 
finance exports, has organized good 
trade publicity, and is the principal 
buyer (except in Argentina) from Latin 
American countries. 


Britain’s assets in Latin American 


FOR NAZI LIQUIDATION 


As President Truman’s special assist- 
ant, Randolph Paul, former general 
counsel for the Treasury, will confer 
this month with British, French, and 
Swiss delegates on the disposition of 
German assets abroad. Allied con- 
ferees—looking at the $750,000,000 
of Nazi assets invested in Switzerland 
—will first have to win Swiss consent 
to shift ownership to the German Ex- 
ternal Assets Committee, then pro- 
rate them against reparations ac- 
counts. Sweden’s holdings, estimated 
at $500,000,000, and those of Spain 
and Argentina, will be discussed later. 


trade consist of its long-established con- 
nections in selling certain lines, its 
wider experience in Latin American 
banking and export financing, and th« 
fact that it grants longer credit terms 
to overseas buyers. 

© Aggressive Policy—The importance 
which the British attach to gaining a 
solid foothold in countries south of the 
border can be seen in the fact that the 
government is giving export trade pri 
ority, allocating labor and_ industrial 
installations for export, sending out ex 
perts to renew contacts and survey ex 
port markets, and generally increasing 
trade publicity. Both British and U. S$ 
exporters are swamping Latin American 
countries with brochures in Portugues« 
and Spanish. 

On the debit side, Britain is at a dis 

advantage through the current lack of 
shipping, the longer time needed to r 
convert her industries, and the 
starved claims of domestic consumers 
for supplies of badly needed goods 
Nevertheless, the British have succeeded 
in making some important, even though 
not bulky, shipments to Latin America 
Deliveries of U. S. goods to Latin 
American markets have been affected 
by the strike wave. 
e Opportunities—Countrics where Brit 
ain is expected to make good headway 
in the transition period are Uruguay 
(in railway material), Venezuela and 
Colombia (textiles and pharmaccutical 
goods), Brazil (textile machinery and 
railway material), and Bolivia (textiles 
and machinery). Odds seem to favor 
the U. S. in retaining its hold on the 
steel trade. 

The Swedes are making particularly 

deep (though possibly temporary) in 
roads into Latin American markets 
Swedish industries and shipping grew 
during the war. It has become an 
important supplier of machinery and ve- 
hicles to Brazil as well as a buyer of 
Brazilian coffee and cotton on a bigger 
scale. 
e Other Contenders—Switzerland, too, 
is building up a growing export trade in 
machinery and precision instruments, 
while French manufacturers of textile 
machinery are already offering better 
credit terms and delivery than their 
competitors. Belgians and Canadians 
also are active in the Latin American 
markets. 

A particularly heavy play is being 
made for Brazil—with its $352,000,000 
increase in gold reserves. But despite 
this, the prospect of Brazil's being able 
to obtain early delivery of badly needed 
industrial and transport equipment is 
not so good. The Brazilian government 
has advised prospective buyers to go to 
the U. S. with cash to pay for surplus 
property, and not to turn down offers 
of used machinery. 

e Advice From Rio—The U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Rio de Janeiro has 


Wal 
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advised its members to lose no time in 
placing orders for U. S. machinery and 
equipment, and has warned manufactur- 
ers in the U. S. against supplying Euro- 
pean buyers to the exclusion of Brazil- 


ians, who not only can offer payment at 
sight but are willing to pay premiums 
for early deliveries. 

Many Brazilian industrialists are using 
their Equipment Certificates—obtained 


in lieu of excess-profits taxc 
aside twice the amount of 
postwar re-equipment nec 
orders in the U. S. for new 
(BW—Mar.4'44,p118). 


For Ready Reference: List of Foreign Buying Missions 


Compiled by the Commercial In- 
telligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce, this list shows “semi- 
permanent” purchasing and supply 
commissions now located in the 
United States. The list includes rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments, 
other than purchasing agents, who 
may be consulted regarding pur- 
chases for their governments.* All 
addresses are Washington, D. C., un- 
less otherwise indicated. 


Afghanistan: Legation of Afghanistan, 
2001 24th St. N.W., Mohammed 
Omar, consul; Afghan American Trading 
Co., Inc., 226 W. 26th St., New York. 

Argentina: Argentine Army Acronau- 
tical Purchasing Commission, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19; Argentine Gov- 
ermment Oil Fields Commission, 80 
Broad St., New York 4; Argentine Naval 
Commission, 1302 18th St., N. W.; Brig. 
Gen. Antonio Parodi, military attache, 
Col. Alfredo Paladino, air attache, Em- 
bassy of Argentina, 1816 Corcoran St., 
N. W 


Belgium 
Economic Mission, 
Ave. N. W.; 630 Fifth Ave., 
20. 

Bolivia: G. Rovira, commercial coun- 
selor; Lt. Col. Alfredo Pacheco, presi- 
dent, Bolivian Army Purchasing Commis- 
sion, Investment Bldg., 15th and K 
Streets, N.W.; Rowland Egger, U.S. 
representative, Corporacion Boliviano de 
Fomento, 232 Barr Bldg. 

Brazil: Col. Faria Lima, chief, Brazilian 
Acronautical Commission, 3402 Garfield 
St., N. W.; Oswaldo B. Sampaio, Brazil- 
ian Government Airplane Engine Factory 
Commission, 60 FE. 42nd St., New 
York 17; Comdr. Benjamin Sodre, Bra- 
vilian Navy ee Office, 3005 34th 
St.. N.W.; Lt. Col. Joao Valdetaro, 
chief, Brazilian Military Commission, 
2134 Leroy Pl., N. W. 

British Empire— 

Australia: War ig “ae Procurement, 
1700 Mass. Ave., N. , and 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 

Great Britain: British Ministry of Sup- 
ply Mission, 15 Broad St., New York 5, 
and 1800 K St., N. W.; British Supply 
Council in North America, Willard 
Hotel. 

Canada: 


(& Luxemburg): Belgian 
1780 Massachusetts 
New York 


Dept. of Munitions & Sup- 


ply, Marshall Bldg., 1205 15th St., 
N. W. 

India: Indian Supply Mission, 635 F 
St.. N. W 


* Except for the untrics, 
Costa Rica, Crechoslor 


Panama, Paraguay, Spain, 


which handle 


New Zealand: New Zealand Supply 
Mission, McGill Bldg., 908-910 G St., 
N. W. 

Southern Rhodesia: Government of 
Southern Rhodesia, 905 15th St., N. W 

Union of South Africa: Government 
Supply Mission, 905 15th St., N. W. 

All other British Empire and Colonial 
Purchases: British Colonies Supply Mis- 
sion, 908-910 G St., N. W. 

Chile: Vice Adm. Emilio Daroch, 
Chilean Naval Commission; Maj. Gen. 
Oscar Herreros W., Chilean Air Force 
Commission; Col. Ernesto Medina, 
Chilean Military Mission, 2128 Bancroft 
Pl., N. W.; Ramiro Pinochet, Chilean 
State R.R.s; Corporacion de Fomento de 
la Produccion, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5. 

China: Chinese Supply Commission, 
2311 Mass. Ave., N. W.; Universal Trad- 
ing Corp., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

Colombia: Col. Hernando Mora, mili- 
tary attache, 910 17th St., N.W,; 
Eugenio Parra, National R.R.s of Colom- 
bia, 610 Fifth Ave., New York; Edgar 
Wells, Caja de Credito Agrario Industrial 
y Minero, 120 Wall St., New York. 

Cuba: Lt. Comdr. Felipe E. Cadenas, 
naval attache; Capt. Efrain R. Hernan- 
dez, air and military attache, Embassy of 
Cuba, 2639 16th St., N. W.; National 
Development Commission of Cuba, 
Frederick Snare Corp., 233 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

Ecuador: Gen. Luis Larrea-Alba, mili- 
tary and air attache; Jor Reyes, financial 
counselor, Embassy Eucador, 2125 
LeRoy PI. 

France and French Colonies: Jean 
Monnet, president, French Supply Coun- 
cil, 1800 Massachusetts Ave., N. W.; 
Andre Armengaud, production; Jean Du- 

td, food, 1722 Massachusetts Ave., 

. W.; George Misse, agriculture, 1724 
18th St.. N. W.; Robert Leguille,_ rail- 
roads; Noel Concordet, North African 
railroads; Jean Georges Baudelaire, public 
works, 1763 R St., N. W.; Dr. Jean F. 
Mabileau, medical supplies, 1329 18th 


St., N.W.; Raymond Poitte, French 
North Africa, 1330 18th St., N. W.; 


French Colonial Agency in the U. S. 
(French Colonies except North Africa), 
Maurice Andlauer, director, 111 Broad- 
way, New York; Maurice Darondeau, 
deputy chief, shipping and _ transport 
mission, 1809 R St., N. W.; John Girard, 
tobacco mission, 700 Cathedral St., Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; Andre Monnier, mission 
of reconstruction, 2900 Adams Mill Rd., 
N. W.; J. O. Senner, French transit di- 
vision, 44 Beaver St., New York 4. 
Greece: Alexander Argyrepoulos, 


Greek purchasing mission, 21() 
Ave., N. W. 
Iran: Iranian Consul in ch 
Iranian Trade Commission, 30 
feller Plaza, New York 20 
Italy: Italian technical mission. }'p. 
bassy of Italy, 2700 16th St., N. \\ 
Luxemburg: August Bohler, in 
adviser to the Luxemburg Gover: 
235 E. 22nd St., New York 10. 


Mexico: Economic Division: Rear 
Adm. Ignacio Garcia Jurado, naval 
attache; Brig. Gen. Cristobal Guviman 
Cardenas, military — Embassy of 
Mexico, 2829 16th St., W. 


Netherlands: Nethedonds Purchasing 
Commission, 41 E. 42nd St., Ney 
York 17; Netherlands Food Burchasing 
Commission, Produce Exchange Blig., 2 
Broadway, New York. 

Newfoundland: Newfoundland Supph 
Liaison, 907 15th St., N. W. 

Norway: Royal Norwegian Purchasing 
Mission (Military), 3409 Fulton St, 
N.W.; Royal Norwegian Purchasing 
Agency, 40 Exchange Place, New Y: wrk, 

Peru: Rear Adm. Federico Diaz Du- 
lanto, Peruvian Naval Commission; Gen 
Armando. Revoredo, air attache; Carlos 
Donayre, commercial attache, 1320 16th 
St., N. W.; Col. Jose M. Tamayo, chief, 
Peruvian Military Commission, 170! Ii 
Street, N. W. 

Portugal: J. Freire d’Andrade, presi 
dent, Portuguese Trade Commission, 63) 
Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

Sweden: Swedish Legation, commer 
cial section, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and 1900 24th St., N. W. 

Turkey: Ismail Kavadar, commercial 
attache to the Embassy of Turkey, 20 Ex 
change Pl., New York. 

Soviet Union: Amtorg Trading Corp., 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16; Lt. 
Gen. Leonid G. Rudenko, Government 
Puschasing Commission, 3355 16th St., 
N. W. 


Uruguay: Gen. Hector J. Medina, 
military mission; Lt. Comdr. Alfonso 
Delgado Pealer, naval mission, 2007 
Mass. Ave., N. W.; commercial and - 


nancial department, Embassy of Uruguay, 
1025 Conn. Ave., N. W. 

Venezuela: Col. Juan Jones-Parra, 
military attache; Lt. Col. Jorge Marcano, 
air attache; Lt. Cmdr. Carlos Larrazabhal, 
naval attache, Embassy of Venezucla, 
2409 California St., N. W.; Dr. Enrique 
Gonzales Navas, representative of the 
ministry of public works, Venezuela, 3) 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
J. M. Flores, purchasing agent, minis‘n 
of health and sanitation, Venezuela, 335 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


purchasing through the commercial attache of their Washington embassy or legat 
M+ xg ‘yee nmar om, Dominican Republic, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iraq, Nicarays, 
Syria, Thailand, and Yugoslavia. 
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Reading Time: 1 minute, 42 seconds 


“It was Cowboy and Indian country alright, 
ith white haired Col. Cody and sharp-shootin’ Paw- 

Bill our biggest citizens—their famous Wild 
Vest Show telling our story all over the world. 


““My mother taught school 

to Indian and white kids 

alike. She taught us 

hard. Urged us to ‘get 

up and out’ and keep 

on going and that 

someday we'd get some- 

ace. One of those Indian kids is a banker now, and 
ybe I’ve gotten somewhere myself. 


“L hit Detroit after years of tough work, follow- 
g the cattle trails and the harvest crews. Detroit 
as a quiet townona 
g blue river, with 
etty homes, lovely 
ees, and long quiet 
reets. I got a job 
one of the brand 
tw plants owned by 
¢ new auto pioneers. 


“Oklahoma stayed in my blood and so did all 
¢ lessons of the West. I put up my own show across 
om our factory gate. A brand new automobile was 
y ‘main attraction.’ As a salesman between shifts I 
N G 


i eee oN BuUYiti 


worked hard and I sold a lot of cars. The manager 
said: ‘Keep it up, kid. We need good showmen like 
you, and so does the public.’ 


““That’s my story in a nutshell. ‘I kept at it’ 
in one job or another for ten 
years and then my big dream 
came true. I became a 
full-fledged automo- 
bile dealer,— selling 
DeSoto and Plymouth 
cars. My showplace 
is now a fine modern b , 
$40,000 building on the“ Av; 
best street in town. Before 
the war, we used to sell more 
than 1500 new and used cars in a year. During the 
war we maintained a bang up service shop to take 
care of our old friends and customers. 


““We don’t do any Wild West shootin’ around 
our place, but we'll be doing plenty of 
riding again soon, with the war { 
over and beautiful brand new y 
DeSoto and Plymouth 
cars back on the market.” 
NOTE: 
This is another typical story of 
individual initiative enter- 
prise, on record at Chrysler 
Corporation. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH x DODGE x DESOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelonetz ond 
the musical world’s most populor stors— Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M. E. S. T. 
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SAVE on 
ELEVATOR 
COSTS 


WITH 
GLOBE 
INDUSTRIAL 

ELEVATORS © 


Specialized for industry, Globe Elevators 
clfer you many advantages in service 
economy. Note these features: 


() Lower first cost. ( Safe—supported 

() Simplicity assures : : 
low maintenance, Oil-Hydraulic 

(1) Ne pent house 0 Stendard push 
needed. button ol, 


Write today for illustrated Bulletin E-14. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Des Moines 6, lowa 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


it’s A GooD 
MORNING IN 


ST. LOUIS 


AFTER A COM- 
FORTABLE NIGHT 
aT 


WASHINGTON AT NINTH 


CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS 
FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS... 
Machines cut: 1/2", 3/4”, 1°. For details, 
sample stencils, prices, pin this to busi- 
ness letterhead with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 
58 MARSH BLOG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 


Advertisement 

NOTE TO BUSY EXECUTIVES: Have your 
secretary order Air Traffic Guide, the up- 
to-date monthly airline reference. Standard 
for airlines and travel agents. Will show 
you the shortest, cheapest way to plan your 
trip, $5.00 per yearly subscription. Ameri- 
can Aviation, Dept. B, American Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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reasons for “guarded optin 
continued vigilance.” 

On the bright side he | 
ance, by many nations, of 
conduct in international ; 
lations; creation of the 
Monetary Fund and the 
Bank of Reconstruction & |) 
ment; and provision of fu 
dollar deficiencies of the | k 
dom and western Europe. 

e Parity Seems Unlikely—\ 
called for by the exposed 
the Canadian economy be¢ f 
ance on exports and by th 
ties in the world political | 

Groups favoring parity of the Cay 
dian and U.S. dollar havc 
the need of continuing ex: 
trol, in the belief that renx 
trols would result m the Canadian 
lar finding its own level at 
parity. 

Apparently addressing himself to ¢ 
argument, Ilsley contrasted the adya 
tages to business of stable exchan 
rates over fluctuating rates. Since |9} 
he noted, the rate has been practical 
stationary and ample forward prote 
was afforded all interests doing busi 
in the U. S. 

While Ilsley made no direct ref 
ence to the exchange rate, the em 
he placed on stability tends to « 
the impression already prevailit 


CANADA 


Parity Unlikely 


Foreign exchange control 
will be continued by Canada for 
indefinite period. Ilsley moves 
to check U. S. speculators. 


ies 01 


OTTAWA-—Foreign exchange con- 
trol which since 1939 has held the 
Canadian dollar comparatively firm at 
a 10% discount in relation to the U.S. 
dollar is to continue indefinitely in its 
present form. Unless the exchange posi- 
tion deteriorates, there will be no re- 
striction on the provision of exchange 
for current transactions, but there will 
be restrictions on the movement of 
capital. 

e “Guarded Optimism”—Addressing the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Ontario last week, Finance Minister 
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J. L. Ilsley coupled a declaration of 
policy on foreign exchange control with 
an assurance that it would operate in 
an unobtrusive way and rete aa little 
with established business practices. 
Isley viewed the international finan- 
cial scene and reported that he saw 


U.S. AIRCRAFT FOR FOREIGN SKYWAYS 


Last week global air transport history was in the making as U. S. aircraft cot 
panies concluded deals to sell airliners abroad. At Santa Monica, Calif., Di 
ald Douglas (left), president of Douglas Aircraft Co., signed a $2 milli 
contract with Australia for four DC-4 liners, while C. J. Smart (seated), Ame 
can representative of Australia’s Dept. of Civil Aviation, and Inspector ]0! 
Shaw looked on. In Seattle, Sune Wetter (right), general counsel for Swed! 
Intercontinental Airlines (SILA)—flanked by Boeing President William All 
and bow-tied Vice-President Wellwood Beall—signed a $6 million contt 
for four Boeing Stratocruisers. SILA, new challenger in the transatlantic 

race, plans a 14-hour New York-Stockholm service. The DC-4’s may fly f 
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Sydney to the U. S. and Canada if negotiations go through. ibject 
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government has set its face against 
of the - dollars. 
, Check Speculation—Ilsley’s de- 
nent recently effected two tidying- 
tary lB orations Which were made possible 
‘itionfilthe improved market for govern- 
+ securities and enlarged reserves of 
B currency. 
' tiem) Jt moved to check U. S. specula- 
1 Ki buying Canadian government se- 
ies on the chance that the dollars 
“ince Bid be parred with a resulting 10% 
‘tion @& At the start of foreign exchange 
of ei ol, the government wanted U. S. 
‘ceria; and U. S. buyers were given the 
ook. BiBiege of registering their holdings 
e Ca the Foreign Exchange Control 
\llengdiif-4 and withdrawing the proceeds of 
\2¢ COMMole of the securities in U. S. funds. 
of cy y buying recently increased the 
‘120 dillien of reserves constantly kept on 


 abomity meet this contingency. Now the 
jlege of registration has been with- 
F tod Americans are no longer as- 


> advi&d of being able to sell their bonds 
\chanl take out U. S. dollars. They may 
‘¢ 193M buy common stocks and register 
holdings for withdrawal of capital. 
) A limitation has been placed on 
amount of long-term securities 
h can be held by chartered banks. 
adian banks pay interest on saving 
pits at 14%; long-term govern- 
t bonds have been sold throughout 
war at a coupon rate of 3%. With 
volume of savings rising, banks 
ed to invest deposits in bonds 
rt than commercial loans. 

it on Holdings—Under the new 
gement, banks have agreed to limit 
government bond holdings to not 
than 90% of their savings de- 
s and to keep their earnings on 
bonds on a scale not to exceed the 
of operating savings accounts by 
than a moderate profit margin. 


ORT CONTROLS OFF 


AWA—On Mar. 6 Canada re- 
export controls from some 300 
oMdities moving to all countries 
non-British neutrals and former 
nations. Shipments to such ex- 
ms still require permits. 
ontrolled items include news- 
. fine papers and woodpulp, nickel, 
ize powder, abrasives, fe oe fluor- 
and mica, petroleum products, 
't COMM and other nonmetallic minerals, 
Doin aircraft and parts, brooms, 
milliq@@tes, buttons, small caliber cartridges 
Ame stotgua shells, elocks and watches, 
t Jo , musical instruments, pens, and 
fall chemicals—including sodium 
ae g 
wee'@ide, sodium cyanide, acetic acid, and 
l Al@@on black. 
yntram Wide range of goods still in short 
itic b—-including foods, textiles, and 
a and steel items again under con- 
because of the U.S. stcel strike— 
ubject to export control. 
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Workmen know! 


7 scape n know the value of 
a swinging bracket jib 
crane when it comes to serving 
a localized area in a plant or 
shop where machine parts or 
tools are handled. They know 
how a top-running or underhung 
bridge crane—either push or 
gear type—will lift and travel 
a load over a large area; serve 
molding or machining bays, heat- 
treating departments; accurately 
spot loads in foundries, ice- 
plants, warehouses. 

Do they ask for one? No! It’s 
management’s job to see their 
need—and the profit! 

The quickest, most economi- 
cal way to acquire such a crane 
is to buy a ‘Budgit’ Crane As- 
sembly and let a workman com- 
plete the crane himself. He can 
build a “Budgit’ Jib or Bridge 
Crane in one hour by following 
the simple instructions enclosed 
with each crane, and using no 
other tool than a wrench! There’s 
no machining, no drilling. Buy 
the I-Beam locally and save 
transportation costs. 


Write for Bulletin 
No. 355 for more 
detailed informa- 
tion on *Budgit’ 
Crane Assemblies 


|) BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 

Builders of “Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting speciolties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges 

ron k Valves, Consolidoted Sofety ond Relief Voives and 


American Industrio! Instruments. 
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THE MARKETS (FINANCE SECT) ON-pa¢ RA 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ......165.3 161.1 179.1 140.2 
Railroad ...... 62.2 60.8 69.5 52.3 
are 87.4 83.9 92.3 62.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.4 124.2 124.4 122.3 
Railroad .--119.6 1194 119.6 115.1 
Utility ........1160 1163 1166 116.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Prices Higher, Trading Lower 


In recent New York Stock Exchange 
trading sessions, prices have risen more 
times, and to a greater extent, than 
they have declined. On Tuesday of 
this week, in fact, there was quite a 
sharp rally, with individual gains of as 
ai | as $4. 

e More Indecision—Big Board daily 
trading volumes of over 1,000, 000 
shares, however, have become pretty 
scarce. And there have been other signs 
that most market participants are still 
uncertain whether recent events actually 
represented an early signal of worse to 
come, a technical correction of an 
earlier overdiscounting of near-term in- 
dustrial prospects, or the natural result 
of thin markets induced by today’s em- 
phasis on cash markets, and by restricted 
professional trading. 

Wall Street opinion generally leans 
to the view that the recent “rally” 
from last week’s “Bowles market’ lows 
has been of a technical character only, 
and perhaps in large measure due to 


covering by those prc 
short side in order to 
their large paper profits 
e Bowles Causes Worry- 
tion appears quite logi 
cent price spill, the wo 
in an almost four-vear-o 
succeeded in erasing ab 
the gain scored in the 
dustrial stock price ave 
July, and even some 3! 
since November, 1943. 
Still bothering man, 
market participants is the 
that Chester Bowles’ poli 
on corporate profits as a 
recent appointment as | 
bilization Director. In a 1 


ment Bowles indicated that ma 
nessmen had tended to un 
their rights under the new , 
and that “the rules governing pr 


fair, good, and even gene: 
However, Wall Street h 


ports that raises in OPA ceilir 


to offset wage boosts are n 


considered until a company’s 

tion has finally risen to 1941 |e 

it is possible to determine just 
its results will be at that rate 
isn’t encouraging, since there cou 
a long lapse between ceiling-tai 
quests and their actual granting y 
could materially effect earnings 


unfavorable manner. 


e Pot Shot at Wall Street-C 
quently, many stock market parti 

take a skeptical view of Bowles 
They note the fact 


week remarks. 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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RAILS FALL BEHIND 
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ered them as he was returning 
making a speech in which he 
a pot shot at “those speculators 
all Street who time and again have 
j the American public for suckers.” 
king on the historic fact that no 
erm price decline has ever been 
to tind at the beginning of 
iod of rising business activity, few 
et seers currently believe that the 
t sharp price shakeout signalized 
hange in the basic uptrend con- 
tly evidenced since early 1942. 
ey do think, however, that the 
trial corporate groups are apt to 
a mixed earnings performance for 
eand thus anticipate a much more 
tive stock market. 


Losing Steam 


most from the beginning of the 
n's recent record-breaking war ef- 
the railroads proved one of the 
beneficiaries. Few segments of 
rican industry, in fact, have ever 
ged more rapidly from peacetime 
ms (BW—Dec.2245,p63). 
lated Recognition—For some time, 
ver, stock market participants 
't grasp what was happening. Too 
y investors and traders had taken 
sting in connection with their rail 
ings in the “depression 1930's,” 
again in 1938. And they were de- 
ined not to be lured into such issues 
p third time by any “temporary” 
ovement caused by war conditions. 
it they weren’t able to ignore for- 
the dynamic earnings reports that 
being published month after 
th. By early 1945, the rail shares 
definitely become the 1942-4? bull 
iet's favorite “‘war-baby.” 
head of Industrials—In fact, before 
“Bowles market” recently began 
ing the apples from the tree, Stand- 
& Poor’s weekly rail stock price in- 
had zoomed up to a point 190% 
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above its 1942 war-low. ‘ And even 
though the industrial stocks had not 
performed badly in the interim, it was 
noticeable that at its’ 1946 peak that 
average could boast of only a 143% up- 
surge. . 

Merely mentioning such figures, how- 

ever, doesn’t paint a correct picture of 
the situation that exists now. Despite 
the recentness of the spectacular rise, 
there have been signs of late that the 
rail stocks’ honeymoon may actually 
have ended shortly before the advent 
of total peace last summer. 
e Signs of Fatigue—Even though such 
issues haven't yet faded badly, they have 
evidenced considerable fatigue more 
than once since last June. Despite all 
the subsequent bullishness in the secur- 
ity trading arenas, they have managed 
to chalk up only 18% of their maxi- 
mum bul] market gain since then, com- 
pared with the 32% achieved by the 
industrial list, and for many months 
now the latter group has very definitely 
been the market pacemaker (chart). 

Such erstwhile common stock favor- 

ites as Atchison, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Nickel Plate, and Northern Pacific, for 
example, have still to exceed their 1945 
peaks this year, and early this week they 
were even selling at levels 14% to 38% 
below last year’s highs. 
e Expectations—Wall Street’s rail statis- 
ticians, as a group, do expect the car- 
riers to do very well once the expected 
postwar industrial boom gets under 
way. Some, in fact, look for record- 
breaking peacetime traffic and earnings, 
though ens opinions, at least partly, 
are based on an expectation that higher 
freight rates will S granted to offset 
any further lifting of wages and other 
operating costs. 

There’s no such unanimity, however, 
over the near-term trend of rail stock 

trices. Watched carefully, for instance, 
is the current steady freight-revenue 
downtrend, Railroads have always 
found it difficult to cut expenses quickly 
when traffic is falling drastically, and 
the present trend has already caused a 
sharp lowering of many an earlier 1946 
earnings estimate (BW —Mar.2’46,p62). 
e@ Cases of Concern—Additional factors 
are contributing to the uncertainties 
over the near-term market action of the 
rail shares. One source of worry is the 
recent tendency of most of the new 
crop of rail stockholders to ignore the 
possibility that 1946 earnings may 
slump for some months, and to ascribe, 
wrongly, the recent profit downtrend 
solely to such artificial causes as ac- 
celerated amortization of emergency war 
facilities and income tax adjustments. 

Also, too few of that group appear to 
realize that the grant of a freight rate 
rise is not at all likely to be made 
effective (even if it actually arrives) 
until too late to be of much help to the 
railroads’ 1946 earnings. 


MERION SELECTS 
SUNROC 


Tue MERION Cricket Cius, 
internationally known for its cham- 
pionship tennis matches, depends on 
Sunroc Water Coolers. This fine, old 
club near Philadelphia sensed the 
need of supplying cool, refreshing 
drinking-water to members, guests, 
and staff...and Sunrocs were its 
natural choice. 

Merion selected Sunrocs, just as 
have representative American busi- 
ness at industrial concerns, because 
of their competent suitability for the 
job to be done... providing cool 
drinking-water at places where people 
gather, or are employed. 

Over the years, Sunroc Water 
Coolers have demonstrated their 
superiority in design and construc- 
tion .. . their unfailing dependability 
and low cost of operation. Intensive 
specialization in this one, highly per- 
fected product has paid off. It’s the 
finest water cooler on the market to- 
day, and is now offered in a full range 
of models. Write for the Sunroc story. 
Dep’t BW-3, Sunroc Refrigeration 
Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


There's nothing like a cool drink ate” 
SUNROC 
Wallet (oclers 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 
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THE TREND 


FOR A POLICY WITH A TWO-WAY STRETCH 


It still remains true that one of the few certainties 
about the economic future of the United States is that 
no one knows just what it is going to be. In recent years 
the tools needed for forecasting, particularly those which 
give accurate information about what has happened in 
the past, have been greatly improved. Also a lot has been 
learned about how to use them. 

But if anyone doubts that these tools are not yet fool- 
proof, he has only to look at the blunder which a lot of 
federal government economists (and many others, not 
including Business Week) made in foretelling what would 
happen right after V-J Day. “Now comes depression, 
the aftermath of war,” was the way which one Wash- 
ington news letter summarized their expectations a few 
days after the Japanese surrendered. “The start of the 
depression is now. . . . Millions will be out of work 
within a month. . . . The period of depression will run 
for six or nine months.” 


© That error may possibly come to take rank in its line 
with another made in 1929 when some highly touted 
forecasters saw us well established in a “new era” and 
moving along securely on a new “plateau” shortly before 
the bottom dropped out of everything. The expectation 
of depression right after V-] Day encouraged the Wash- 
ington wage-boosting policy, and thus helped produce a 
crop of strikes and inflationary troubles. Also it en- 
couraged the scrapping of wage controls. Why have 
them if the real problem ahead is unemployment? So ran 
an influential argument. 

But does the continuing fact of uncertainty about our 
economic future mean that we must remain equally in 
the dark about the proper policies to apply in making 
that future serve our purpose to provide sustained and 
expanding prosperity? It does not, in the unanimous 
opinion of the six authors of a research study of “Jobs 
and Markets” or “How to Prevent Inflation and Depres- 
sion in the Transition” which has just been completed 
for the Committee for Economic Development. It is 
not only possible but crucially important, they say, to 
devise a comprehensive set of economic policies which 
will be flexible enough to take up the shock of rapid 
changes in economic conditions and still keep us moving 
steadily forward. The competence with which they lay 
out the problem and go about dealing with it adds to our 
gratification that the C.E.D. is carrying on its research 
work, even though it finds it necessary to wind up its 
fine field work. 


© Right now the authors of the C.E.D. study conceive 
the major economic danger to be runaway inflation. But 
they also conceive it to be possible that we might start 
sliding into a depression during the years required for 
complete transition from a war to a peacetime economy. 


“Whether the existing inflationary situatio:, wil] q 
tinue, whether it will grow more intense or whethe 
will give way to depression, we do not know,” g 
authors concede. Therefore, they assert, “public poh 
must be prepared to deal with either (inflatioi or dep 
sion). Policy must be developed in advance aid flex 
instruments must be at hand for prompt action.” 


@ In blocking out the specifications of such a sct of ing 
ments, the study deals not only with direct governme 
price control, but with the more pervasive and ultimat 
more important controls of prices and economic actiy 
exercised indirectly through fiscal and monetary array 
ments. To avert the imminent danger of having inj 
tionary forces get out of hand, direct government pr 
control should, in the opinion of the C.E.D. study, 

extended for a year beyond June 30 next, but no long 
Also it should be streamlined and liberalized, to inch 
among other things a higher bench mark for profits 
determining the need of price relief. 

While a continuation of price control is doing 
stopgap job, fiscal and monetary policy should, accord 
to the C.E.D. study, be tooled up in many different wa 
to take over the job both of keeping prices on a relatirg 
even keel and of cushioning economic bumps which 
be encountered along the way. The steps to be taken, t 
numerous even to be outlined here, include at le 
balancing the federal budget at existing tax rates int 
fiscal year 1946-47, if not creating a budget surplus, a 
directing tax revision for the subsequent period to cre 
ing in the federal tax system a “built-in flexibil 
which makes it bear down in lush times and ease 
when the general economic going gets harder. 
steps also include giving the Federal Reserve System ma 
power to control monetary expansion. 


© The huge bulk and awkwardness of the present govet 
mental machinery make it easy to overestimate the po 

bilities of securing flexibility in federal policy. Also 

amount of flexibility is a substitute for good sense. 
we continue to apply wage and price policies which fg 
with each other, as we have since V-] Day, we shall ¢ 

tinue to remain in the economic morass where t 

landed us. Given a modicum of good economic seit 
however, “built-in flexibility” of policy of the sort 
signed by the C.E.D. group can help us greatly to of 
constructively with the fact that, in moving through 

years of transition from full wartime employment to 4 
peacetime employment, we do not know preciscly 
may turn up next. 

While safe blind flying in the economic field is! 
where in sight, many safety devices are available. Gi 
the necessity of doing some flying of that sort, it is stup 
not to make use of them. 
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